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can be scaled '2 to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 
larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s “locked-in’’ moisture that means 


longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 


at a lower production cost to you. 






wie Mnternational 


MIitltltinG COMPAN Y 


e General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


*GAKERY- PROVED’ “TRADEMARK 


Cake batters made with International's Velvet Cake Flour 








See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify “Bokery- 

Proved" Velvet Cake Flour. 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 






FOR 
FERMENTATION 
ROOM 
ACCURACY 


you rely on 
dependable 


instruments 


FOR PREMIUM PAN BREAD AND ROLLS 


you can depend on OCCIDENT Flour! 


You have to know your fermenta- 
tion room humidity is correct for 
best results—in the same way you 
have to know your flour is right 
for best results. Take pan breads, 
rolls and sweet goods for instance: 
Occident gives them excellent 
volume with bright crumb color, 
close grain and fine texture the 
kind customers want, even at 
premium prices. 

Occident is milled from hard 
spring wheats—it’s STRONG, with 
exceptional fermentation, mixing 
and machining tolerance. Use i 


Bg ror ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... 


Occident Kyrol American Beauty 
Producer Occident 100% Bakers Pa ' 
Sweet teat Whole Wheat Reliable y 
Eaco Powerful American Beauty Cake mw 
hae Baltic e Pp 

unburet American Beauty aye erent 
Gold Heart Special White Spray 





either in sponge or straight dough 
methods .. . or, like Sweet Loaf 
or Producer Flours, use Occident 
for extra strength, flavor in lean 
formulas. 

4 * * 

Like all R-M flours, Occident 
is milled to the same constant high 
standard from crop year to crop 
year—-you can depend on it for 
consistent good results. It will be 
worth your while to talk with 
your Russell-Miller representative 
soon about Occident—or any of 
the other R-M flours. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
oft uy Flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


—=== 
WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


= 
RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 








Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA) « LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD" RYE FLOURS 

















of the baker’s art are consistently possible 
only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
all flour to meet your specifications before 


you bake it. 


Flour mills oh America, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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put 
yourself 
in their 
shoes! 


YOU’D WANT BETTER SCHOOLS, TOO! 


Yes — put yourself in the shoes of children who get only half-day 
education. Or some of the others who are jammed into overcrowded 
classrooms. Or again put yourself in the place of kids whose 
schools lack playground facilities or books and equipment. 





Is it fair to give our children anything but a first-rate education? 
Let’s see to it that they get the kind of education that will make 
them the citizens we all want them to be. It’s a big job but a 
satisfying and rewarding one. 


Here’s how to get started. Write today for free booklet, “How Can 
Citizens Help Their Schools?”. Clip out the coupon and mail it today! 






Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet, “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?”. 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Name 
Address, 
City Zone State 











eeceeeeeeu- 





fn cooperation with The National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, this advertisement is sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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CANADA’S 


IT’S IN THE RECORD ae 


with 





CREAM OF 
CANADIAN THE WEST 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


OATMEAL Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 





ROLLED OATS 











i , 
- | 





WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 


Robin Hood Flour ep tte MEA 


OPO MAb hha: S wll 2 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. = { NTSC, TORONTO CANADA 


4 
- 4 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 

















a ALL 


“HASTINGS® ce CABLE CODES 
Montreal Ca Ry USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 





process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











moe “RBLODGETT’S” RYE wckwitar 
All Grades—From ae Dark to the Whitest W a one Centennial FLOURING MILLS sn.) 


Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 








FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR " 6,900,000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR - é Busheis 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR « a oth cee ee Country ond 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS A Terminal 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTLE, U.S.A. 


lDbomestie and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Kastean Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yore Orry 


NEW SPOKANE Milt ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 





MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 4, NEW YORK 











—— 


7 if his facilities are limited he may not be able to serve 
| you properly. Our ten million bushel elevator permits 


accurate binning of wheat of top milling and baking 
qualities. Call Grand |-7070. 















—UcUa— _ Mr | BURRUS MILLS. PE a 
| ae SS — KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


a OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN * FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioens A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. wan 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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France May Have Little Wheat 
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For Export in 1956-57 Season 


WV ASHINGTON- As a result of 
cold waves in February, which 


tnres 


iceording to recent estimates, de- 
troyed over 50% of the country’s 
1956 winter wheat crop, France may 
have little or no wheat to export dur- 

the 1956-57 (August-July) mar- 
Keting season 


his would be in sharp contrast 
th the country’s position during the 
past three years during which period 
France rose to fifth place among the 
world wheat exporters, being -ex- 
eded only by the U.S., Canada, Ar- 


wentina and Australia, according to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. 
Current indications are that the 


1956 crop will range between six 


seven million metric tons (220 or 
257 million bushels). This estimate 
based on average yields from the 2.2 


million hectares (5.4 million 
winter wheat that were not destroy 
ed, and from an estimated one million 


icres) of 


hectares (2.5 million acres) of sprin 
wheat, reports the FAS. Last year 
the French wheat crop amounted to 
390 million bushels from 11.3 million 


acres, 
The abnormally cold ither mod 
erated sufficiently during the last half 


of March to permit farmers to pr 
pare land for spring seeding of wheat 
and barley. As a result, a considerably 









under established weight. 


able with side reading dial. 
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ae lt {ot 


tw 
THE 


SPEED UP 
CHECKWEIGHING 


assure correct 


Exact Weight scales are engineered for fast operation to 
keep up with today’s fast production speeds. Short lever fal! 
and adjustable hydraulic damping bring indicator to rest 
quickly. Indicator travel is 2’ equivalent to 8 ounces over or 


Model 1038 has top reading dial, 50-lb. capacity. 


different types of precision industrial scales 
weighing or checkweighing job. 


Sales and Service Coast to Coast 


exeacs Weilgint 


Better quality control 
Better cost control 


package weight . 


MODEL 1!038 


Also avail- 
Exact Weight offers over 600 
for every 





Zoales 


EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


959 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 


2920 Bloor St. W., Toronto 


18, Canada 


larger wheat acreage was spring 


In ad- 


million hectares (2.5 


seeded than earlier forecasted 
dition to the one 


million acres) seeded to spring wheat, 
about 1.3 million hectares (3.2 million 
acres) of the 1956 wheat acreage de- 
troyed by the freeze will be sown to 
ther crops, mostly barley. As a re- 
ult, France this year is expected to 
have a large barley surplus if average 


yields are obtained. Last year, France 


produced 122 million bushels of bar- 
ley from 3.3 million acre 
The country’s 1256 corn plantings 


ire also expected to be increased, 


probably by about 100,000 hectares 
(247,000) over those of a year ago 


If the corn crop is normal on this in- 
creased acreage, France may be near- 
ly self-sufficient for that grain during 


1956-57 Imports in recent years have 
averaged around 300,000 tons (12 mil- 
lion bushels) annually. Last year’s 


corn crop in France amvuunted to 39.3 
million bushels from 1.1 million acres 
Drouth Feared 

Although the lack of rainfall during 
the last half of March and the first 
half of April favored spring seeding 
operations, farmers and agricultural 
are now worrying about 
drouth damage. A serious drouth fol- 
lowing upon the disastrous February 
freeze would pose additional! problems 


officials 


to the French economy and interna- 
tional trading position 

Exports of wheat and flour from 
France during the first seven months 
(August-February) of the current 
(1955-56) marketing season, amount- 
ed to 1,819,000 tons, wheat equivalent 
Of that quantity, 155,000 tons went 
to French overseas territories and 1,- 
664,000 tons to foreign countries, prin- 
cipally the UK, Poland, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland and Den- 
mark. Because of the freeze damage 
to the 1956 crop, all further exports 
were prohibited in mid-February ex- 
cept for deliveries on orders already 
ipproved by the French Cereals Of- 


fice 

As a result of that prohibition, total 
wheat and flour exports during the 
1955-56 season will not exceed 1,960,- 
000 tons (72 million bushels) grain 
equivalent, This represents a reduc- 
tion of 22% from the 2,528,000 tons 
(93 million bushels) exported in 1954- 
55. Of that quantity, 248,000 tons 
went to French territories and 2,280,- 
000 tons to foreign countries, mostly 
in Europe. Before the freeze, this 
year’s (1955-56) exports were expect- 
ed to total 2,450,000 tons (90 million 
bushels), of which 250,000 tons were 


scheduled for French overseas areas 
and 2,200,000 tons for foreign coun- 
tries 
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Stocks of Wheat 
In Egypt Decline 


WASHINGTON Wheat produc- 


tion in 1955 in Egypt dropped 16% 
compared with 1954, according to in- 
formation supplied by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service Washington 


Wheat stocks reported'y have de- 
clined so much that imports must be 
relied upon for an adequate supply 


Egypt had a favorable 1955 sea- 


son, however, with increased produc 
tion of almost all crops except wheat 
corn and cotton 

The production of rice has in- 


creased substantially during the past 
two crop years. Unlike many coun- 
tri in the Middle East, Egypt's 
agricultural land is almost entirely 
irrigated so that yields tend to be 
relatively stable from year to year, 
according to the FAS announcement 


Recent increases in production have 


been the result of planting addition- 
al acreage to export crops and im 
provements in agricultural  tech- 
niques 
Wheat Stocks Low 

Wheat production amounted to 1, 
451,000 metric tons, a decline of 16% 
from the crop of 1,728,000 tons in 
1954. The 1955 decline was caused 
by the relaxation of compulsory 
wheat acreage controls. Wheat area 
decreased from 1,864,000 acres in 
1954 to 1.581.000 acres in 1955. As 
a result, Egypt is faced with a wheat 
shortage which will probably con- 
tinue until the new crop is har- 
vested. Stocks of wheat have declined 
in the towns and cities so that im- 
ports must be relied upon to main 
tain the supply 

Wheat imports have been estimat- 
ed at 57,925 metric tons during 1954 
55 compared with 12,125 tons in 
1953-54. Imports of wheat during 
1955-56 may exceed 350,000 tons. The 


U.S. is expected to be the principal 
supplier of imported wheat much of 


which will be surplus grain sold un- 


der provisions of Public Law 480 

In an effort to reduce the wheat 
deficit during 1956, Egyptian farm- 
ers are required to plant one third 
of their cropland to wheat. This is 
expected to increase production but 
will probably not eliminate the need 
for some wheat imports 

Corn Important 

Corn is an important food grain 
in the rural districts of Egypt where 
the majority of the people live. The 


acreage and production of corn has 


been below the 1953 harvest for the 

past two years. The 1955 crop is 

estimated at 1,778,000 metric tons 
(Continued on page 30) 
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American Bakers Assn. Elects Three 
Governors at Hot Springs Meeting 


CHICAGO—Three ba 


were 


tion of the committee for the format 





Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 























board of ernors of of the convention, to be held at the 
the Amer n Bakers to fill Hotel Sherman in Chicago Oct. 13- = 
é luring rece neetings 17. The cake session will be held ae ° 
yard in Hot Springs, Saturday, Oct. 13, retail and young Wrp an if th Pr 
executives’ meeting Sunday; general , ¢ l pA | 
W A brod, pre vf Day- sessions Monday and Wednesday ) 
Bread C elected and various branch meetings Tues- ~~ ~~ om —- ~ 9? 
created | the death day. The annual baker banquet will Sj {fT df 4+ 
‘= ee ilso of Dayton Bread be held Monday night, the chair- ry ra ii if I 
George C. Grant, Ameri Bakeries, man’s and president's reception Sun- —— 
In At ta, Ga., wa en to re- day evening. 
D W. Elliott leceased, Progress in bettering working re- 
4 n Bakeries, Ct Ogden lationships between various dairy in- 
G umbia Bal Co., At- dustry organizations and the associa- 
2 is elects t replace’ tion was reported by L. E, Caster, 
, \ ! Atla who re- Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, 
ned Ill, chairman of the  baker-dairy 
I I Kelley, J1 Butter-Krust committee. He stated that the pro- 
Bake Lakeland, Fla., president of motional activities of these groups 
ABA, presided at the board meet- are being coordinated for mutual 
it the meeti: of the benefit in several directions 
“ ' imerica 2" COMMIS Wheat Utilization Progress 
nors adopt lutions The report of the wheat utiliza- 
the nationa iffairs tion committee was given by John 
ne endor the gener- T- McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., 
the Hoover Commis- Toledo, in the absence of Stanley 
ther plac the board Langendorf, Langendorf United 
ypposition to any legis- Bakeries, San Francisco, chairman 
1] or administrative in-~ Of this committee. The report com- 
which would have the Mented on progress being made by 
effect parting fron called Wheat grower organizations in var- GIBRALTAR KANSAS Ri S| 
pl ; usiness” tes’ determin- ious states in building toward a na- “ = 
yntrol of private motor tional promotional fund, to help F| 
her than fet should create greater demand for wheat Flour oul 
rr exercise The resolu. foods, particularly bakery foods. Ne- 
th that private motor car- braska, Oregon and Washington ven 
cessary part of the bak- have state commissions for fun 4 : 
consary part of the balk Sie Tae ss ond other states ane The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
, t that such riers have €@Xpected to create such bodies in the “In the Heart of Kansas” 
idered subi to Inter- future, the report said Wichita, Welt tet 
ree Con n control The industrial relations committee, 
I t Mr. K mment- which held meetings prior to the 
ntinued exp yn of as- governors’ meetings, requested and 
ctivities which has built received approval on a recommenda- 
ce for me and for. tion setting forth its position relating 
dustry in ent vears to health and welfare funds jointly 
He ca i attention to t fact that, administered by unions and em- e 
1 inded operat and Pployees. A. M. Green, Jr., Ward Bak- \/ 1) H; . xt »y 
ting costs, the financial ing Co., New York, is chairman of an usen art Ing on O. 
f the associat ntinues the committee 
ind The position as adopted, with re- + . 
schaible . Sch Bakery, gard to the statutory regulation of - Grain Merchants 7 
ast I ABA first ice presi- health and welfare pension funds, 
lent 1 to the ird on the jointly administered, follows 
the 1956 « ntion com “The committee favors regulation BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
f the nmenda- (Continued on page 34) 
- MINNEAPOLIS Q> DULUTH 
RED WING FLOUR 
Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS = 
— ‘ 
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| CONTACT 


Because we are bakery flour specialists, our contacts with 
our baker-customers are necessarily based on a complete 
understanding of bakers’ problems, bakers’ requirements 
... and actuated by the sincere desire to provide 
constant dependable service. 

That’s why our contacts with grain growers and suppliers 
are more definite, more detailed and exacting . . . with 
dependable baking perfection in mind, always. 

That’s why we invest millions of dollars each year in 

the finest wheats of each new crop. 

That’s why we select, pre-test, purchase and store only 
those wheats that will best produce the flours 

certain to fulfill bakers’ requirements. 

And that’s why the men who mili every Commander-Larabee 
flour are specialists, experienced in milling 

dependable bakery flours. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Commander-Larabee «ansas cary 


*Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour « Airy Fairy Cake Flour « Myti-Strong « Miss Minneapolis 
Gigantic e« Minneapolis Best « Commander « Maplesota « Bakemaster « Sun Loaf « Larabee’s Best « Cream Loaf 
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Earl Hughes May 
* 

Resign CSS Post 

WASHINGTON It is said here 
that Earl Hughes, Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service Director, has ten- 
dered his resignation but that Sec- 
retary Benson has been reluctant to 
iccept it, asking Mr. Hughes to re- 
main in his post until after the fall 


elections 
It is understood it has been strong- 
ly recommended to the secretary 


that he appoint Walter C. Berger, 
associate director, to the highest post 
Mr. Benson is believed willing to 
make this selection but fears that 
the administration may be subject 
to criticism since Mr. Berger does 


not have a complete farm background 
and has to industry 
connected with farming problems 


Tho 


been too close 


backing the Berger advance- 


ment iy that the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has no one to step 
into the Hughes post with admini- 
strative knowledge, and that Mr. 
Berger ha been one of the most 
effect officials in bringing togeth- 
er industry and farmer 

Under those circumstances it may 
app that Mr. Benson may take a 
negativ ittitude and keep the 


Hughes post open for the balance of 


this yea rv until the fall elections, 
eaving Mr. Berger in effect the top 
executive in Commodity Stabilization 
Service 

BREAL S THE STAFF ’ re 


125,000-BU. EXPANSION 
HERKIMER, KANSAS The 
Farmers Co-operative Assn. here has 
tarted erection of a  125,000-bu 


wheat storage building 
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Senate’s Farm Bill Headed for 
Eventual Enactment Seen 


Conference; 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—-After 
aimless, frustrating and sometimes 
torrid debate, the farm legislation 
seems to have come to about the end 
of the road and may be headed in 
final form to the White House this 
week 
The measure, passed 
senate, is the vehicle 
ably will come out of the forthcom- 
ing conference between deputations 
of the two chambers to reconcile dif- 


weeks of 


as 


by the 
which prob- 


ferences between the 
adopted by each chamber 

For present purposes, discussion of 
the conference will be confined to 
the measure approved by the Senate 
since it represents more closely what 


measures 


the administration will accept this 
year. The House bill would merely 
lead to another veto, it is said 
Soil Bank Approved 
The Senate bill approves a_ soil 
bank, but without the permission to 


make advance payments on soil bank 
contracts which would take effect 





Merger Under Consideration by FMA, 
Chickasha (Okla.) Cotton Oil Company 


KANSAS CITY A proposal for 
the merger of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, with the Chick- 
asha (Okla.) Cotton Oil Co. is being 
studied by the two concerns, it was 
revealed this week 

Henry H. Cate, FMA chairman of 
the board, said that the proposal 
would be discussed by the directors 
of Flour Mills of America at a board 
meeting next week. 

Initiative for the negotiations orig- 
inated with the principal stockholders 
of the Chickasha firm, who are also 
substantial owners of FMA stock. 
The Chickasha firm has appointed a 
committee to study the feasibility of 
a merger. 

“A merger of the two companies 
would prove constructive as each con- 
cern is in a business which comple- 
ments the other,” Mr. Cate said. “Both 
firms are processors of agricultural 
commodities which the other uses. 
Flour Mills of America deals in grain 
and formula feeds. Chickasha proc- 
esses cotton, cottonseed, soybeans and 
mixes formula feeds. Chickasha can 
make use of the grain and millfeeds 
produced by Flour Mills and the, lat- 
ter can make use of the cottonseed 


and soybean meal produced by Chick 
asha.” 


Flour Mills of America 


this year 
entered the flour and formula feed 
business in Texas in a substantial 
way through the purchase of H. Ditt 
linger Roller Mills, New Braunfels 
and Bewley Mills, Fort Worth. The 


Chickasha firm also operates a sub 
stantial formula feed business in 
Oklahoma and is a producer of 
tonseed and soybean cake and meal 
The firm is one of the largest cotton 
seed processors in the country 

A. L. Durand, president of 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Co., said that 
stockholders of the Chickasha firm 
will be asked at a special meeting to 
authorize 490,000 additional shares of 
stock 


cot 


common Which are to be re 
served for future use. It also is pro 
posed to reduce the par value of 


common stock from $10 to $5 in prep 
aration of a stock split 
Earnings of the Chickasha firm are 


running ahead of a year ago. For the 
nine months ended March 31 earn 
ings were $619,000, equal to $2.42 


per share on the outstanding 255,000 
shares of common stock, compared 


(Continued on page >) 





next year. Funds up to 1.2 billion 
dollars are authorized to make pay 
ments on contracts for land taken 


out of field crop production and put 
into either the acreage or the 
conservation of the 
bank 
The purpose of the soil bank is to 
land out of production for pe- 
riods ranging from three to ten years, 
so that surpluses can be reduced and 
depleted land values 
converted into more 
That the 
denied permission 
payments on soil bank contracts 
starting with the 1957 no 
major loss to the government's over 
all policies, In facet 
have uncovered a 
might have 
telling criticisms 
to buy 


reserve 
reserve phases 


soil 


take 


use 


restored 
eflicient 
been 
advance 


administration has 


to make 
crops is 


its inclusion may 
weakness which 
subject to some 
such as an attempt 
farm votes this year--where 
as the rejection of this condition may 
work to the benefit of the adminis 
tration politically in some instances, 
ince the defeat of this proposal can 
be attributed to the opposition 
However the soil bank theoretical 
ly may be applied to the 1956 crops 
to the extent that allotment 
for crops has been measured through 
which the U.S. Department of Agri 
culture check compliance with 
reductions. Few experts here 
believe that any sizeable contribu- 
to the soil bank for the 1956 
crops are probable 

In fact, reports reaching 
dicate that few if any 
stand what the soil 
them in terms of 
and until USDA 
posed schedul ol 
ticipation in 
conservation 


been 


acrenayve 


can 


acreayve 
tions 


here in 
farmers under 
bank means to 
dollars and cents 
announces its pro 
payments for par 
either the acreage o1 
reserve phases of this 
would impossible to 
farmer attitudes 


program it be 


measure 


Administration Victory 
The balance of the Senate bill 
passed last week, reflects a major vic 
tory for the administration 


(Continued on page 16) 


since it 





Total Flour Production and Daily Average Drop in April 


Ww! ul product yn in the U.S 
durin Apl totaled 17,72%,300 sacks, 
The Northwestern Mill estimates 
Daily average output during the 21- 
d nth was 844,200 sacks 

Both total production and daily 

utput were down from 
larch when there wa one more 


working day. Total 
April was, howevet 
April of last year, as wa 
age output 

Drops in total production were 
noted from March to April in every 
production center and region, prima- 
rily the shorter working 


production in 
than in 
daily aver- 


vreater 


because of 


U.S. Wheat Flour Production for April, 1956 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from imills which are believed to account 
for approximately 75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


Minne ipols 


Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO - 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, 
AVERAGE PER DAY 
*Indicates actual census total 


US. 


April, March, April, 

1956 1956 1955 
813,700 973,800 829,400 
1,808,000 1,874,600 1,590,100 
2,621,700 2,848,400 2,419,500 


1,066,800 
4,057,700 


1,311,600 
4,330,400 


1,047,200 
3,902,200 


5,124,500 5,642,000 4,949,400 
1,912,100 2,266,700 2,009,300 
2,236,000 2,307,000 2,228,300 
1,225,300 1,301,900 1,235,200 

13,119,700 14,366,000 12,841,700 
74.0 74.7 73.6 
17,729,300 19,224,000" 17,435,000" 
844,300 874,000° 830,000* 


month. Daily output averaged higher 
in April than March in the interior 
Northwest, and the central and south 
eastern states, but was off 
other 

Daily April 
was under the March level but better 


in every 
section 


average production in 












did not come up to the 1946-55 daily 
average for the month 
panying chart.) 
The Northwestern 
of flour 
ports 


(See accom 
Miller estimates 
production are 
received from mill 
production eenter 


based on re 
in principal 
and regions which 








than the average a year earlier. It (Continued on page , 
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THE 


July 20 Referendum Scheduled 
For Wheat Marketing Quotas 


WASHINGTON 


will 


Wheat growers 
ote in a referendum July 20 to 
e or disapprove a national mar- 
keting quota for the 1957 crop wheat 
prociaimed by Ezra Taft Benson, 
ecretary of agriculture, on May 15. 
Vir. Benson also established the na- 
tional acreage allotment for the 1957 
crop at 55 million acres, the level spe- 
cified by the law under present condi- 


appre 


tions of excessive supply. 
his marks the fourth successive 
year that abnormally large wheat 


supplies have required the proclama- 
tion of marketing quotas for the next 
wheat crop,” Mr. Benson said. “It is 
the third suecessive year for which 
the national acreage allotment has 
had to be set at 55 million acres, the 
minimum specified by law.” 
Mr. Benson continued: 


All the wheat we are likely to 
need from 1957 production, deter- 
mined aceording to the formula in 


the legislation, could be produced on 


an acreage of about 12.4 million 
acres. If it were not for the legal 
‘minimum,’ the national allotment 


could have dropped to that level. 

The plain fact is that, in spite of 
allant attempts to channel more 
wheat into exports, we will still have 
enough wheat for the marketing year 
beginning July 1, 1956, to take care of 
all our domestic and export needs for 
more than two full years. The carry- 
again, will exeeed a_ billion 
bushels. Production, even though from 
the minimum legal allotment, is still 
so large that it practically equals an 
entire year's wheat disappearance. 

“While we are hopeful about hold- 
ing down the carryover into 1957-58, 
wheat continues as one of the most 
serious problems in the whole farm 
economy. Surpluses accumulated un- 
der high price-support programs, at 
a tremendous cost to the government, 
still adversely affect farm prices. As 
of April 18, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. had in inventory about 917 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, costing $2.5 
billion, Wheat storage charges run on, 
at a cost of around $180 million a 
yeat 

‘This situation points up the need 
for the soll bank, which farmers can 
use to bring about additional adjust- 
ments in production without further 
reducing their incomes.” 


over, 


Marketing Quotas 

Current estimates are that the 
wheat supply for the 1956-57 market- 
ing year which begins July 1, 1956, 
will total 1,954 million bushels. The 
“normal supply,"” determined under 
legislative provisions, is 1,140 million 
bushels enough to cover a_ year’s 
domestic and export disappearance 
plus a 20% allowance for reserves. 

The secretary of agriculture is di- 
rected by legislation to proclaim mar- 
keting quotas for the next wheat crop 
when the available supply is 20% or 
more above normal, The supply avail- 
able for 1956-57 is 71% above the 
normal supply, it is estimated by the 
{.S. Department of Agriculture 


Marketing Quota Referendum 

Growers who would be affected by 
the marketing quotas-——those in ‘“com- 
mercial wheat states” who will have 
more than 15 acres of wheat for har- 
vest as grain in 1957—are eligible to 
vote in the July 20 referendum, Bal- 
lots may be cast at local polling 
places in the commercial area, Two- 
thirds of the vote in the referendum 
must favor marketing quotas before 
they may be put into effect. 





If quotas are approved, producers 
in commercial wheat states who stay 
within the acreage allotted for their 
farms will be eligible for the full level 
of price support. Producers in com 
mercial states who do not comply 
with their allotments will not be 
eligible for price support and will be 
subject to marketing penalties on 
their excess wheat, if they have more 
than 15 acres for harvest 

If quotas are not approved by 
wheat growers in the July 20 referen 


State Acreage 
Allotments for 
Wheat Announced 


WASHINCTON..State 
acreage allotments for the 1957 crop 
were announced May !6 by the US 
Department of Agriculture. The state 


wheat 


allotments represent each state 
share of the national wheat acreage 
allotment of 55 million acres an 


nounced on May 15 

Kansas, with 10,615,186 acres, ha 
the largest state allotment. Other 
leading wheat states, with their allot 
ments are: North Dakota, 7,327,856 
acres; Oklahoma, 4,878,625 ac 
Texas, 4,149,071 acres; 
042,623 acres; Nebraska, 3,234,827 
acres; Colorado, 2,766,025 acre 
South Dakota, 2,746,578 acres; 
Washington, 1,994,450 acres 

State allotments are based on 
wheat acreages for the past 10 year 
with adjustments for planting trends, 
weather and other factors. Since this 
formula provides for the establish 
ment of state acreage allotments in 
line with recent wheat production 
patterns, the 1957 allotments in prin 
cipal wheat producing states do not 
differ greatly from those established 
last year, when the national allot 
ment was also 55 million acres, stated 
USDA officials. 

State Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Committee (ASC) offi 
in commercial wheat will 
determine county allotments on the 


res; 
Montana, 4 


and 


ces states 


same basis as the state allotments 
The county allotments will then be 
broken down to individual farm al 


lotments by county ASC committees 
with consideration being 
wheat production during the most re 
cent years, tillable acres, 
tion plans, type of and 
topography of the farm 


Two-Thirds Vote Needed 

Each wheat producer will be in 
formed of the acreage allotment for 
his farm in advance of the wheat 
marketing quota referendum on July 
20. A two-thirds vote approving the 
quotas is necessary if the quotas are 
to be in effect 

As authorized by legislation 
states having wheat 
25,000 acres or 
signated as “non-commercial wheat 
areas.” Farm wheat allotments and 
marketing quotas, if approved, do not 
apply in these non-commercial areas 
which are the same for 1957 as for 
1956, 

The 12 non-commercial wheat 
states and the allotments that would 
have formed the basis for 1957 coun 
ty and farm allotments in each state 
are as follows: Alabama, 22,107 acres 
Arizona, 19,806 acres; Connecticut 
601 acres; Florida, 1,802 acres; Loui 


given to 
crop rota 


soil general 


those 
allotments of 


less have been de 





NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 
dum, the law provides for a wheat 
price-support level at 50% of parity 
for producers who stay thin their 
acreage allotment [f quotas are 


ited out, farmers may exceed allot- 
ments without being subject to quota 


penalties, but they will not be eligible 
fo receive any price support 

In the noncommercial states, the 
wheat price support will be at 75% of 
the level available in commercial 
tates 

Marketing quotas have been used 
by farmers for the last three wheat 


crops. In last 
ouotas for the 1956 wheat 


year's referendum on 


crop T1.3% 


of the 347,652 farmers iting ap 
proved the quotas 

* a oa 
siana, 3,671 acres; Maine, 1,528 acres 
Massachusetts, 683 acres; Mississippi, 
20,049 acres; Nevada, 12,029 acre 


New Hampshire, 67 acres; 


land, 562 acres; Vermoni 


Rhode Is- 
180 acres 








The 19 screage allotments for the 3¢ 
mimnercial wheat 1 witt 
9 llotment ) 
1956 1957 
Allotment Allotment 
State: (acres) (ncres) 
re n ‘ 1; ’ ’ J 
ilifornia i 19 6,14 
Colorado fal 65,' 
Delaware f 1 601 
re I 103,14 
Idahe 1,159 ] is 
! n ] ‘4 114 
ndiar 1,166.4 1,144,1 
lowa 139 115,4 
Kanna ; ‘ 
Kentuch 19,49 1 
Maryland l ! ’ 
Michigan 69,4 ’ ( 
Minne ‘ 9 i 
Mi yuri 1,1 
Montana ‘ 1 i2,¢ 
ebraska i 
Jerne l ) 
Mex f 
vw Yor l l 17,¢ 
rth Carolin ‘ 
rth Dakota t21 f 
! l M4 
thom 1,5 
Oregon 819 
Pennsylvania 620,18 
outh Carolina l 1% 136,161 
muth Dakota 749 if 
rennessec 199,261 198.701 
lexa 4,227,1 19,071 
Utah 14,994 14,30 
Virginia 61,04 14 
Washington 009,¢ 1,994,450 
Weet Virginia 42,958 10,030 
VM consin 45,14 9,210 
Wyoming 03 98,678 
Total commercial 
area 64,871,924 1,900,115 
rotal non-commer 
celal area 73,078 . TRS 
National reserve 5,000 16,500 
Botal 556.000.0000 00.000 
BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF re 
Machinery G 
C ls Meeti 
anceils lVieeting 
NEW YORK—-The mid-year meet- 


ing of the Grain Processing Ma 
chinery Manufacturers Assn. which 
vas scheduled to be held at French 
Lick, Ind., June 6-9 has been can- 
celled, officials of the yroup an 
nounce 

A number of member had con- 
flicting business commitments, fore 


ing the cancellation 

Program plans will be incorpo- 
rated in the sessions of the next 
regular meeting of the association 
which is scheduled to be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel 
February, 1957 

The board of directors, which had 
been scheduled to meet also at French 
Lick, will meet instead at the Chicago 
Athletic Assn. on the morning of May 
25. Members desiring to attend the 
board meeting are welcome to do so, 
states Raymond J. Walter, secretary- 
treasurer of the group 

The Convention Calendar in this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller still 


Chicago, in 


includes the June 6-9 meeting an- 
nouncement of the association. Can- 
cellation of the meeting was an- 


nounced after the calendar 
printed 


had been 
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DELIGHTFUL—Macaroni products 
for easy summertime dining will be 
stressed in a full scale publicity drive 


magazines, 
newspapers, 


in national daily and 
weekly and tele- 
vision, according to the National Mac- 
aroni Institute. Delightful meals fea- 
turing elbow macaroni, spaghetti and 
egg noodles with cold cuts, canned 
meats, salad dressings, dairy products 
and produce will be stressed. The de- 
lightful miss above is shown with a 
reminder that July and August will 
be the main months of the promotion. 


radio 





Kansas Wheat Day 
Scheduled for Hays 


HAYS, KANSAS—Marvin McLain, 
assistant secretary of agriculture, will 
be the main speaker at the 12th an- 


nual wheat field day June 8 at the 
Fort Hays, Kansas, branch experi- 
ment station 


Tours of the station will be from 1 
p.m. to 4:30 p.m., followed by a sup- 
per at the Hays Municipal Auditori- 


um. C. W. Pence, president of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
will have charge of the meeting at 
the Hays College auditorium which 


will begin at 6:45 p.m 

Speakers will also include Herman 
Steen, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation; Louis E. Caster, 
chairman of the board of American 
Institute of Baking; R. I. Throckmor- 
ton, dean emeritus of Kansas State 
College, Manhattan; and James A 
McCain, president of .Kansas State 
College. Mr. McLain will speak at 


3S p.m 


BREA S THE STAFF rire 


Biscuit and Cracker 
Association Elects 
George Burry 


NEW YORK George Burry, 
founder and head of the Purry Biscuit 
Corp., was clected president of the 
Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers As- 
sociation of America May 17 during 
the final session of the 53rd annual 
meeting of the association held here 
in the Plaza Hote] 

Elected as vice presidents were: A 
P. Strietmann, chairman of the board, 
United Biscuit Company of America; 
Hanford Main, president and treas- 
urer, Sunshine Biscuit Corp.; and G 
H. Coppers, president of the National 
Biscuit Corp. Walter Dietz was elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer for the 
ciation 


The 


asso- 


Biscuit & Cracker Manufac- 


turers Association of America is the 
largest representative organization in 
the industry 


—_ 
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Topics Announced 


For Conference on 
Wheat June 11-12 


PEORIA, ILL Program details 
for the wheat research conference 
which will be held at Peoria, Ill., June 
11-12 have been announced by the 


technical advisory 


i 
| committee of the 
Millers Nat 


ional Federation, sponsor 

i the meeting 
The program will be comprised of 
reports on principal wheat research 


projects on which U.S. Department of 
Agriculture laboratories are now 
working. The report in each case will 
be made by the person primarily re- 
ponsible for the project 

Following opening remarks on 
wheat utilization research by Dr. W 
Dayton Maclay, chief of the northern 
research laboratory, a tour of the 
laboratories will follow. Following is 


the program 
June 11—Morning Session—‘‘Meth- 
ods in the Study of Moisture Sorp- 


tion Properties of Wheat Starch and 


Wheat Gluten as Related to Bread 
Staling Dr. Neil W. Taylor, Macro- 
molecular Properties Unit, cereal 
crops section; ‘““Techniques in the In- 
vestigation of the Microscopic Struc- 
ture of Grain Kernels’’—-Dr. Dorothy 
Bradbury and Dr. Michael J. Wolf, 


Quality and Microscopic Properties 
Unit, cereal crops section; “Physical- 
Chemical Methods Used (Ultracen- 
trifuge, Electrophoresis, etc.) in the 


Examination of Wheat Gluten and 
Gluten Fractions’’——Dr. Frederic R 
Senti, head cereal crops section; “The 
Culture Collection of Bacteria, Molds, 
ind Yeasts in Utilization Research” 
Dr. Cfifford W. Hesseltine, in charge, 
culture collection unit, fermentation 
ection Bread Flavor Constituents” 

Dale K. Mecham, in charge, wheat 
unit, field crop utilization section, 
western branch, and “Method for the 
Direct Determination of Bran in 
Flour Wilbur L. Deatherage, quali- 
ty and micr scopic properties unit, 
cereal crops section 

June 11—Afternoon Session—‘Mi- 
croscopic Structure of the Wheat 
Kernel—Its Importance to Milling, 
Quality of Bakery Products, Etc.’ 


Dr. Majel M 
quality and 
unit cereal crops 
Gluten—-Its Preparation 
ind Potential Uses’’—Dr 
Dimler, in 
nolecular 


MacMasters 


microscopic 


in charge, 
properties 

“Wheat 
Properties, 
Robert J 
and 
cereal crops 


section 


charge, 
tructure 


composition 
unit 


section Improving the Quality of 
Bread and Doughs—-Studies on Physi- 
cal Change Chemical Additives, and 


Flour Constituents’—Dr. Ivan A 


Wolff issistant head, cereal crops 
section; and “Frozen Bakery Prod- 
uct Dr James W. Pence, wheat 
unit, field crop utilization section, 


western branch 

June 12—Morning Session Cereal 
Starches—Properties and Modifica- 
a Basis for New and Extended 
Frederic R. Senti, head, 
cereal section; “Flour Protein 
Characteristics and Baking Behavior” 

Dale K. Mecham, in charge, wheat 
unit, field crop utilization section, 

estern branch; “Countercurrent Dis- 
tribution of Lipids: Phospholipids of 


tion as 
Uses Dr 


crops 


Wheat Flour Dr. John C. Cowan, 
head, oilseeds section; and ‘“The Value 
of Microorganisms in Wheat Re- 
search Dr. Robert G. Benedict, in 
charge, antibiotics and organic acids 
unit, fermentation section 


The afternoon June 12 
will be devoted to individual confer- 
between mill representatives 
nent staff members 


ia conference is intended 


session on 


ences 
and governs 
The Peor 
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primarily for technical employees of 
the milling industry and attendance 
will be Iimited to 50 persons because 
of limited facilities. Registrations are 
being accepted by the MNF office, 309 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill 
There will be no fee 

Morning sessions 
a.m. An _ informal 
served on the evening of 


will begin at 9 
dinner will be 
June 11 


BREAD iS THE STAFF ’ re - 


Barge Shipments From 
Buffalo Accelerated 


BUFFALO A substantial move- 
ment of export grain has been booked 
for shipment via the f Canal 
from Buffalo 


farge 


According to reports in grain cir- 
cles, every available barge is being 
sought to help handle the flow east- 
ward at the prevailing rate of 10¢ a 
bushel. This is slightly higher than 
a year ago and compares favorably 
with the 10¢ rate in effect for lake 
shipments since the start of naviga- 
tion. 

The movement got underway with 
the departure from Buffalo of two 


barges which took aboard 76,000 bu 








Bernard E. Barker 


Colorado Milling 


Change Announced 

DENVER 3ernard J. Barker has 
been named manager ot the Lamar 
Flour Mills district of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co the re- 
tirement of Ralph S. Baird from the 
district manager's post has been an- 
nounced by the parent organization 
Mr. Barker moves to the Lamar posi- 
tion from Grand Junction, Col., where 
he has been manager of the Mesa 
Flour Mills district for four years 

Prior to that time Mr. Barker was 
assistant manager of the Denver Ele- 
vators division of the company where 
he did extensive work in wheat im- 
provement through eastern Colorado 
He served in the infantry during 
World War II, is married and has 
three children 

Mr. Baird is retiring 
with the 
Co. He 
Mill at 


and 


after 37 years 
Colorado Milling & Elevator 
started with the Model Flour 

Greeley, Col., a8 a steno- 
grapher. Later he served as traffic 
manager and assistant manager. In 
1939 he was promoted and transferred 
to Lamar as manager of that district 
which consists of the Lamar flour 
mill, nine nearby Colorado country 
elevators and one Kansas storage unit 
at Syracuse 
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James E. Skidmore Will Head 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Group 


ROANOKE, VA James E. Skid 


more, president of J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville Tenn i the new 
president of the National Soft Wheat 


Millers Assn. He was named to the 


post at the annual spring convention 
of the organization at the Hote] 
Roanoke here May 18-19, termed one 
of the largest and most successful 


meetings in recent year 
Total reg including 
and allied tradesmen, totaled 

Mr. Skidmore was named head of 


by observe! 
istration wive 


160 


the group at a dinner meeting of the 
board of directors held the evening 
preceding the convention opening 
Presiding was R. C. Dryson, States 
ville (N.C.) Flour Mill Co., retiring 
president of the NSWMA, Other offi 
cers elected, and introduced at the 
opening session May 18, were: Mal 
colm W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling 
Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind., first vice presi 
dent and treasurer, and Paul M 
Marshall, Chicago, vice pre ident and 


secretary 
The executive committee, in 
tion to Mr. Skidmore and Mr 
consists of Howard L. Attkisson, Ash 
land (Va.) Roller Mills; W. L. Cooper 
China Grove (N.C.) Roller Mills and 
R. J. Sutherland, D. B. Sutherland & 
Sons, Bloomfield, Ky 
Th retiring pre 


addi 
Fuhrer 


ident reviewed 


assoc ation activities the 
the first day relinquishing his 
gavel to the new president. Mr. Skid 
more, in his inaugural addres 


strongly urged that members of the 


morning ol 
hefore 


industry practice sound sales policie 
and work for a solid and lasting 
future. He was followed by Mr. Mar 


addre entitled “The 
toad Map econded 
‘ xpre sed by Mi 


shall, who, in an 
Need of New 
the sentiment 
Skidmore 


A round-up report of promotional 


activities of the Wheat Flour Insti 
tute and the Self-Rising Flour Insti 
tute occupied the morning of the final 
day. Speakers included Mi Alice J 
Bounds, SRI, Nashville, Tenn; Het 
man Steen, Millers National ledera 
tion, Chicago; EF. C. Rexrode, Austin 
Heaton Co., Durham, N.C., and Stowe 
Moody, Interstate Milling Co,, Char 
lotte, N.C 

Principal speaker on the first day 
was Earl M. Hughes, assistant secre 
tary of agriculture, Washington, who 
reviewed in full the policies of the ad 
ministration and U.S. Department of 





James EF. Skidmore 


griculture on 
irm matters 


surpluses and other 


Retiring President Honored 

At a luncheon on the first day a 
scroll was presented to the retiring 
president, Mr. Bryson, in recognition 
of his service during his period of 
office. I. E. Smith, Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago, who is retiring from 
his firm, was recognized for many 
years of faithful attendance at con- 
ventions and service to the industry 
and association 

Other luncheon activities included 
reports on latest crop conditions in 
area by W. P. Tanner, 
Milling Co.; Emmett 
Loy, Loy's Mill, Brookville, Ohio, and 
I'red A. Greene, Interstate Milling 
Co., Charlotte, N.C, Herman Fakler, 
Millers National Federation, Wash- 
ington, addressed the group, spot- 
lighting national legislative matters 
and outlining the political highlights 
from the Washington viewpoint 

A golf tournament was played on 
the afternoon of May 138, and the an- 
nual banquet took place on that same 
evening. Louis T. Bates, Gujf Life In- 
surance Co., Jacksonville, Fla. re 
ceived applause for his light treat- 
ment of his birthplace in his banquet 
peech 


the soft wheat 
Dover (Ohio) 


The banquet and cocktail party 
preceding were sponsored by the Pied- 
mont Millers Allied Assn. Entertain- 
ment for the ladies also was provided 
by the group 
The next 
was set for 


Hotel, 


meeting of the 
Oct, 12 at the 
Charlotte, N.C 


NSWMA 
Barringer 


BREAD 19 THE STAFF OF Life® 


General Mills to 
Join in Building 
Pakistan Plant 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Inc., is 


Mills, 


operations to 


General 
extending its 


Pakistan, C. H. Bell, president, has 
announced. The company, he said, has 
joined with Habib Brothers, Ltd, a 


leading Pakistan industrial company, 


to form Habib-General, Ltd., of Kara- 


chi. The new firm's charter will per 
mit the processing of a variety of 
igricultural crops and natural re- 
ources. Its first plant, to be built at 
Karachi, will be for the production of 
guar gum, a product widely used in 
the food, paper, oil and mining indus 
trie 


General Mills holds 60%, 
Brothers 40% of the stock 
General, Ltd. The 


and Habib 
in Habib 
newly-formed 


corporation is scheduled to begin pro 
duction in early 1957 

General Mills has operated a guar 
gum plant at Kenedy, Texas, since 
1952. Guar is grown widely in south 
western US particularly Texas 
Pak'stan is a major producer of guar 
bean 


Vr. Bell said Habib-General, Ltd 
to both the industriali 
and foreign exchange 
akistan since it will pro 
t exclusively for export 


ll contr bute 
zat on program 


S| 
position of 7’ 


duce almos 


Through its wartime research, Gen 
eral Mills developed milling methods 
for producing several grades of gum 
from guar. These ranged from prod 
uct f high purity for special re 


quirements to those of less purity for 


noncritical uses where cost was of 


Key importance 
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Future Role Discussed at 
Flour Distributors’ Meeting 


By GEOKGE W. POTTS 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


RALTIMORE—The future role of 
flour distribution in a changing mer- 
chandising pattern and related prob- 
facing the industry were 
brought sharply into focus at the 
‘7th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Tlour Distribu- 
tors held here May 20-22. 

Following a general convention 
theme of “let's call a spade a spade,” 
peakers discussed bulk flour distri- 
bution, the farm program, diversifi- 
cation of sales and the position of 
mixes in the distributors’ merchan- 
dissing plans. The pregram = con- 
cluded with a panel session recap- 
pine the highlights of the addresses 
vith featured speakers answering 
questions from the floor. 

J. Ross Myers III, J. Ross Myers 
& Son, Baltimore, representing the 
host group and “kingpin” in the con- 
ention arrangements, acted as mod- 
crator of the session, In preliminary 
remarks, Mr. Myers emphatically de- 
clared that “the days of the pure 
flour distributor are definitely num- 
bered,”” and saw the outlook for the 
future optimistic in diversified fields, 
but not as pure flour distributors. 

This controversial question of the 
need for diversification among flour 
jobbers was aired earlier in the pro- 
cram by Phillip Orth, Ph. Orth Co., 
Jilwaukee, who contended that un- 
less the flour jobber diversified and 
added lines to his operation, he would 
not be doing much to combat the 
“twin evils of the industry.” He listed 
these “twin evils” as decline in per 
capita consumption of wheat flour 
products and direct selling. 

Ile cautioned the distributors to 
make the transition gradually, giving 
crious thought lest a quick move 
lead to “financial disaster.” Mr. 
Orth saw transportation, not sales 
cost the limiting factor in expansion 
of firms offering bakery supplies and 
equipment and indicated the jobber 
was stepping logically into this dis- 
tribution gap. He stated that the old 
poliey of “only our own salesmen” is 
out, and firms are pulling out sales- 
men and putting in jobbers as an 
economie advantage. 

He told the jobbers that the new 
products to inelude in their operation 
are a matter of personal choice, 
counselling them to analyze the pe- 
cullarities of their individual markets 
before making their decision, 


Role of Baking Mixes 

The role of baking mixes in the 
merchandising scheme of the pro- 
eressive flour distributor was out- 
lined by William Allen Gettemuller, 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Baltimore. He 
noted that family mix manufacturers 
have inereased their varieties, im- 
proved their quality and are ‘“mer- 
chandising the packages and _ the 
products from these packages more 
every day,” 

"We might as well accept this 
family mix competition, expect more 
activity in this fleld and put our 
efforts behind the sale of bakery 
products,” he contended. “If bakers 
will ralse their standard of quality, 
raise their prices and merchandise 
‘their products, their potential market 
is greater than ever,” he stated. 

He counselled the distributors to 
cooperate and work together in the 
interest of “selling your products to 
the baker and the baker selling more 
products to the consumer.” If you do 


lems 





this you will not have to “think or 
talk about the bakers’ competitors,” 
he said. 

Mr. Gettemuller presented the 
Pillsbury Millis film, “New Horizons 
in Baking,” and concluded by stating 
that bakery mixes and bases are “‘be- 
coming as natural in the bakeshop 
as a mechanical dough mixer, with 
increase in sales proving the point.” 


Bulk Handling Discussed 

Kermit Clawson, International 
Milling Co., New York, advised the 
members of the NAFD that the 
transition to bulk handling of flour 
should not seriously affect the opera 
tion of the flour distributor 

“Bulk does not present a _ pessi- 
mistic picture from the standpoint of 
the distributor,” he declared, indicat- 
ing that the distributor, like the 
baker must consider bulk flour hand- 
ling from the economical standpoint 
and practicability of use by accounts 

This speaker saw use of buik by 
the smaller baker well in the future, 
with use by accounts of less than 200 
cwt. a week probably not practical 

As part of the presentation, Mr 
Clawson showed the film released by 
the National Association of Manufac 
turers showing the Interna- 
tional Milling Co. equipment in ac- 
tual bulk handling operations 

Thomas F.. Dusenbery, E. E. Dusen- 
bery Co., Des Moines, in the presi- 
dent's address, stated that “I do not 
believe our problems are insurmount- 
able or our future as black as some 
would paint it,” 

Mr. Dusenbery called for more co- 
operation to better the position of 
the distributor, contending that the 
distributor should enhance his posi- 
tion “with those who buy as well as 
those who produce our products.” He 
told the distributors to “face the fu- 
ture with the courage of our con- 
victions, convictions strong enough 
that those around us will have no 
doubt as to our aims and desires.” 

The NAFD president outlined as 
problems facing the industry the 
drop in per capita consumption, trend 
toward concentration of buying pow- 
er into fewer hands, by-passing of 
brokers and distributors in favor of 


use of 


direct sales, the use of flour only 
when combined with other ingredi- 
ents, and the growth of organiza 


tions “set up with tax evasion their 
principal reason for existence." 
Guest speaker at the luncheon 
session was Clarence D. Palmby, as- 
sociate director, grain division, Com 
modity Stabilization Service, US 
Department of Agriculture, who 
voiced a strong appeal for support of 
the administration's farm program 
He further called for arresting the 
downward trend in per capita con- 
sumption of flour by industry-wide 


MILLER 


programs and educational approach 
stressing the dietary value of bread. 

Social highlights of the three-day 
convention were a luncheon session, 
two cocktail parties, a banquet and 
dance 


Officers Elected 

The concluding session May 22 fea- 
tured reports of chairmen of the 
standing committees and election of 
officers. 

Robert F. Schoedler, Vanderbilt 
Flour Co., Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the NAFD, replacing Thomas 
F. Dusenbery. J. Myers, III, 
jaltimore, was named first vice 
president and Ben Peoples, Charles 
Koch Flour Co., Pittsburgh, second 
vice president. Phillip W. Orth, Mil- 
waukee, was named secretary-treas- 
urer of the group. 


Ross 
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Knox Crutchfield, Inc. 


Names Two Officials 


LYNNWOOD, VA.—Knox Crutch- 
field, Inc., Lynnwood, Va., manufac- 
turer of packaged corn meal mix 
specialties, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Charles E. Baker, Jr., 
as executive vice president and Gaius 
W. Diggs, Jr., as vice president for 
sales. 

Company officials said that the 
changes have been made to handle 
expanded sales of several new pack- 
aged mixes that were added to the 
company’s line recently. 


May 22, 1956 


CCC Corn Sales 
Policy Aimed at 
Steady High Price 


WASHINGTON—Reliable U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture officials this 
week say that the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. corn sales policy will con- 
tinue as in the recent past, whereby 
CCC will keep a tight rein on its 
disposal of corn from country bin 
sites but will as necessary open up 
this faucet to keep the corn price 
at terminals within bounds of re- 
cent high levels reached at Chicago 

Although USDA is 
maintain a good 
the country it is 
the tightening free supply of corn 
act as a magnet to run the corn 
price sky-high throughout the sum- 
mer, leading to a possible precipitous 
drop when the new harvest takes 
over just prior to election. 


anxious to 
price for corn in 
unwilling to see 


This policy statement comes from 
top level sources and will not be 
backed up with any formal announce- 
ment. USDA does not intend to use 
its publicity channels to manipulate 
markets but is intent on corn price 
stability at or slightly above the corn 
loan price level for commercial Corn 
Belt. If and when such prices zoom 
into levels which are clearly induced 
by speculative activity, it may be ex- 
pected that CCC corn bin site sales 
will dampen any such enthusiasm 





British Investigation Shows 
“No Difference’”’ Between 80% 
Flour and Enriched 70% Flour 


LONDON—A British investigative 
panel, appointed last year to survey 
the composition and nutritive value of 
flour, has determined that there is no 
appreciable difference between unen- 
riched flour of 80% extraction rate 
and enriched flour of 70% extraction 
rate 

The panel, appointed by the govern- 
ment, was directed to make an inde- 
pendent review of the scientific and 
medical evidence now available on the 
nutritive differences of flour of vary- 
ing extraction rates 

Prof. Sir Henry Cohen, M.D., pro- 
fessqr of medicine, University of 
Liverpool, was chairman of the panel. 

Many trade associations and other 
groups cooperated in giving testi- 
mony, including the baking industry 
of the U.K., the National Association 
of British & Irish Millers, the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Importers, 
and the Self Raising Flour Assn. 

Prof. R. A. McCance and Dr. E. M. 
Widdowson also appeared before the 
panel to discuss findings of research 





USDA Reports IWA Sales for May 9-15 


WASHINGTON 


The Commodity 


Credit Corp. has confirmed sales of 


3,205,000 bu. of wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent) under the International Wheat Agreement against 1955-56 quotas 


for the May 9-15 period. The figure was announced by the U.S 


of Agriculture. 


The sales for the week included 134,355 ewt. of flour 


Department 


(313,000 bu. in 


wheat equivalent) and 2,892,000 bu. of wheat. The importing countries prin- 
cipally involved in the week's sales were India, Portugal and Germany. 
Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1955-56 


year on June 27, 1955, total 119,347,000 bu 


(See page 22.) 


The USDA has also reported on total 1955-56 transactions in wheat and 
flour reco. ded by the International Wheat Council through May 11, 1956. 
Total U.S. sales of flour, equal to 629,400 metric tons wheat equivalent, repre- 


sent 9,925,512 cwt. of flour 





in two German orphanages involving 
the use of bread to supply up to 75% 
of the calorie intake of children in- 
volved in the experiments. (See The 
Northwestern Miller, Jan. 4, 1955, 
page 31, and Jan. 25, 1955, page 16.) 

The experiment undertaken by Pro- 
fessor R. A. McCance and Dr. E. M 
Widdowson compared the nutri- 
tional values of low extraction flour 
reinforced with vitamin B,, nicotinic 
acid and iron and high extraction 
flour. The panel reported that in its 
opinion the results do not provide a 
proven answer to the problem before 
it. 

Flour, or the bread made from it, 
contributes nearly a third of the total 
calories and protein of the average 
British diet; it is, therefore, impor- 
tant that the flour should be as nu- 
tritious as possible, the panel em- 
phasized. True 80% extraction flow 
will vary slightly in composition, 
which is partly dependent on the 
source, variety, shape, conditions of 
growth, moisture content and ad- 
mixture with dirt, etc., of the grain 
used. The resources and skill of the 
miller can also affect flour composi- 
tion. But, in general, a true 80% 
extraction flour will contain, as com- 
pared with flour of a lower extraction 
rate, more of certain essential nutri- 
ents, such as protein, vitamin B, 
nicotinic acid and iron, of which a 
lack produces well known deficiency 
states in man; more of the other es- 
sential nutrients such as pyridoxine 
pantothenic acid, biotin and _ folic 
acid, of which evidences of deficiency 
in man have rarely been recorded 
and a little more riboflavin, an es- 
sential vitamin but one which is 


(Continued on 


page 16) 
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By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 


Northwestern Miller Editorial staff 


NEW YORK—The importance of 
cereal and baking technology in pres- 
ent day world affairs was empha- 
sized by two guest speakers at the 
opening session of the 41st annual 
meeting of the American Association 
f Cereal Chemists, now in session at 
Hotel Commodore 


The two speakers were Dr. Charles 
Glen King, scientific director of the 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc., and Dr 


Raymond W 
it the 


Business 


Miller, visiting 
Harvard Graduate 
Administration 


lecturer 
School of 


Both men made reference in their 


addresses to the political conflicts 
between the free world and Commu- 
nism and emphasized the role that 
food stuffs is playing and will con- 
tinue to play in the “battle for the 
minds and souls of men.” 

“Food the most universal of all 
human needs and _ thought Dr. 
Miller said, adding that the border- 
line between good behavior and uni- 
versal stampeding crime can be 
measured by a few pounds of food 


and mere pints of water 
“The hungry man is not a 
individual,” Dr. Miller 


rational 
“The 


asserted 


free world is determined to remain 
free and to keep the souls and bodies 
of men from the slavery of despot- 
ism.” 

Dr. Miller said that cereals are the 
foundation stones upon which most 
of the diets of the world are erected 
and that the cereal chemists “are 
the authorities in the realm of de- 

opment of new uses for carbo- 
hydrates Most of the surplus food 
products in North America, he 
added. are basically corn or wheat; 
and with the knowledge available in 
the field of cereal chemistry, the ce- 
real chemists “have the parallel re- 
sponsibility to help create new uses 
for this food that are economically 
and nutritionally sound yet socially 
equitable 

“You cereal chemists have one of 
the greatest. if not the very largest 
opportunity to help mankind move 


itself one step further up the ladder 
toward dietary sufficiency Dr. Mill- 
er declared 


The scientists were told, however 
that “scientific data cannot be taken 
into the home and rolled out like 
a carpet. Rather it must be applied 
with a brush, which we in North 
America have come to call ‘public re- 
lations Basically this is the r thod 
whereby cientific progre can be 
teamed with human understanding.” 

The scientist too often feels that 
when he has the correct result in 


the laboratory, he then can go to man 


ind expect him to react as did the 
experimental rat or guinea pig, Dr 
Miller told the chemists 

“The fact is that he often will not, 
because he is a man whom God has 


endowed with two inalienable things 
the ability to think and the right 

to decide.’ 
Dr. Miller 

reason whi 


added that 
progress in 


the basic 
the field of 
human nutrition has been slower than 
progress in other fields 
basica'ly we have failed to translate 
the findings that 
it can compete in the highways of 
human with a ‘knowl- 
edge’ already there which is based on 
traditions and taboos of the past.” 

Dr. King, in his address, deelared 
that there large opportunity 


was because 


of science in 


a Way 


intelligence 


was a 
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AACC Talks Stress Food Role 


In Battle Against Communism 


for the western world to generate 
the friendship of the under-developed 
areas of the world if only the scien- 
tists would recognize that the human 
factors must be taken into consider- 
ation. He said that the cereals in 
abundant supply in the free world 
could be used to great advantage, but 
that the foods introduced into those 
countries must be within the eco- 
nomic reach and cultural patterns of 
those countries. 

Dr. King parted from the text of 
his address to observe that he be- 
lieved our government “is making a 
serious mistake in tying relief to the 
military and world political pro- 
grams.” He said that a forthright 
humanitarian approach to the prob- 
lem of relief of the hungry peoples 
would in his estimation, be more ef- 
fective. 

Both speakers praised the effective- 
ness and value of the coordinated pro- 
grams of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization 

Dr. William H. Cathcart, 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., president 
of the association, reviewed the ac- 
tivities of AACC during the past year 
and outlined areas of research in the 
field of cereal chemistry. 

Among those he mentioned was the 
supplementation of cereals with 
amino acids to improve the nutrition- 
al value of the cereal proteins. He 
siid that the addition of .2% L-Lysine 
to white bread containing 3% nonfat 
milk solids improves the protein effi- 
ciency ratio over the unsupplemented 
food by 70 to 100%, “thus making 
the quality of the protein of the 
bread similar to that found in meat, 
milk and eggs.” 

Dr. Cathcart said that in the com- 
ing 10 to 20 years, “‘we are likely to 
have to continually change our ideas 
as to what constitutes adequate nu- 


Great 


tritional supplementation of 
and other cereal products.” 

A symposium on human nutrition 
was featured during the afternoon 
session May 21, following a luncheon 
at which Wallace & Tiernan. Inc.. 
was host. Two concurrent technical 
sessions were held during the morn- 
ing of May 22 prior to the associa- 
tion’s annual business meeting du 
ing the latter part of the forenoon 

The annual banquet will be held 
during the evening of May 24 and 
the meeting will be concluded at 
4 p.m. May 25. Industrial tours have 
been scheduled for interested groups 
and ample preparations have been 
made to keep the wives of the asso- 
ciation members busy during the 
week with sight-seeing tours, fashion 
shows, luncheons and attendance at 
television shows 


bread 
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Hales & Hunter Head, 
Burton W. Hales, Dies 


CHICAGO Burton W. Hales, 
president of Hales & Hunter Co., 
Chicago, died May 20 at the Pres 
byterian-St. Luke's Hospital here 
after a short illness. Memorial serv 


ices were planned for May 23 in the 
Winnetka Congregational Church 
Mr. Hales, a resident of Winnetka, 
Ill., had been in the grain, feed and 
malting business all his life, follow 
ing the footsteps of his father, G. W 
Hales, one of the founders of the firm 
In addition to being widely known 


in the grain and feed industry, Mr 
Hales was known locally for his 
broad civic interests. He was chair- 


man of the board of directors of the 
Avenue State Bank of Oak Park, Ill 
and a member of the board and for 


mer treasurer of Winnetka and a 
member of the board of managers 
of Presbyterian-St, Luke's Hospital 


He also was a trustee and former 
president of the Union League Foun- 
dation for Boys Clubs, a member of 
the board of Winnetka Congregational 
Church, a trustee of the Hadley 
Schoo! for the Blind in Winnetka and 
a member of the Olivet Institute 
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PROBLEM AND SOLUTION—The 25-foot-high steel structure pictured 
above which extends over a highway in Cumberland, Md., is a rather unique 
solution to a problem which recently confronted the Community Baking Co. 
in setting up its bulk flour installation. Since Community receives its flour 
by “Alirslide” rail car, and their rail siding is located across the highway from 
the plant, it was necessary to provide a means of accommodating the hose 
through which bulk flour is blown about 140 feet from the rail car to bulk 
storage bins inside the bakery. It was decided that by using this overhead 
“bridge,” there would be less installation and maintenance costs than If the 
highway were by-passed by providing a tunnel. This system includes special 
pneumatic unloading equipment for rail car bulk delivery, the steel truss, and 
two bulk storage bins located on the second floor of the bakery. Each of these 
bins holds 60,000 Ib. flour. The installation was designed by engineers of Inter- 
national Milling Co. The firm also made the first delivery of bulk flour to the 
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Community plant by means of one of its fleet of “Airslide” rail cars. 
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NEW RECORD FOR 
EARLY WHEAT 
KANSAS CITY—The carliest new 


crop wheat arrival on record for this 
market occurred here May 21 when 
a car of 1956 winter wheat from 
Temple, Okla., came into Kansas 
City. Consigned to B. C, Christopher 
& Co., the car was auctioned at the 
Kansas City Board of Trade by Wal- 
ter R. Scott, executive vice president 
of the exchange. Successful bidder 
for the car was George Kublin, vice 
president of the Continental Grain 
Co. who went to 36¢ over the duly 
future to pay $2.43 for the wheat, It 
graded No. 1 hard, 62 Ib. test weight, 
13% protein, 14.5% moisture. Last 
year's first arrival was from Bomar- 
ton, Texas, on May 31. The previous 
early date was May 24 in 1948. A 
late first arrival was in the wet year 
of 1951 when the first car 
June 18, 


U.S. to Exhibit 
Wheat Products 
At Spanish Fair 


WASHINGTON — Agricultural par 
ticipation in the International Trade 
lair scheduled for Barcelona, Spain, 
June 1-20, by the US 
May 18 by Ezra Taft 
tary of agriculture 
tion exhibits of 





was announced 
Benson 
Market-promo 
wheat products will 


secre 


be prominent 
The exhibits 
ability, quality 
vantages of US 
modities 


will demonstrate avail 
and other ad 
agricultural 


use 


com 


Costs will be paid in Spanish cur 
rency made available through sales of 
U.S. farm commodities to Spain under 
Public Law 480, A portion of these 
funds can be used for development of 
markets abroad for U.S 
ucts 


farm prod 


Several commodities will be demon 
strated in a complete model electric 


kitchen. Prepared cake and cookie 
mixes will be baked, A doughnut ma 
chine will be operated, using both 


hydrogenized lard and vegetable oils 
separately and in blended 
the frying fat. Wherever 


form, a 
practical 


samples of these foods will be given 
to visitors at the U.S. Pavilion 
The Barcelona fair is the fifth in 


the Department of Agriculture serie 

of market-promotion exhibits to be 
held throughout the world in coopera 
tion with US 
proup 


avencies 


agricultural trade 


and other rovernment 





FORT WORTH GETS 
NEW WHEAT 


VT. WORTH, TEXAS — The first 
truckload of new wheat arrived here 
May 16 and graded sample grade 
dark hard 62.3 tbh., with 16% mois- 
ture and 14.6% protein. The wheat 
came from the Travis Thresher farm 
south of Olney, Texas, and produced 
15 bu. of Karly Triumph to the acre. 
The Transit Grain Co. received the 
wheat from Olney Feed and Hatch- 
ery, and sold it to Uhimann FEle- 
vators Co, at $2.30 bu., delivered Ft. 
Worth. Five truckloads of new wheat 
were received by Temple Grain & 
Hay Co. on May 17 from the Sey 
mour area, Three trucks graded 
No. 1. Test weight ranged from 61.2 
to 62.8 tb. 
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Dullness Dominates in 
Flour Sales Markets 


Dullness continued to dominate the 

flour sales picture last week as buyers 
found nothing to induce them to come 
into the market for anything other 
than immediate needs. And there was 
even limited immediate need buying 
ince the majority of big buyers are 
booked well into July or later, Sales 
in the central states and the South- 
west slumped to a low point while 
pring wheat mills managed to do a 
nominal amount of business. An up- 
turn in bookings was reported on the 
North Pacifie Coast. Prices were gen- 
erally stronger. 

With the new crop only a matter of 
weeks away from the mills, buyers 
are playing it close to the belt wait- 
ing to see what the crop will be like. 

jookings by spring wheat mills last 
week averaged 47% of eapacity, com- 
pared with 45% the week before. But 
this business was in the form of one 
or two cartots for immediate ship- 
ment. Prices advanced as much as 12¢ 
on bakery grades, but there was still 
no inclination on the part of buyers 
to come in for supplies. 

Mills in the Southwest had the 
time making deals last week 
sales averaging only 14% of 
capacity, compared with 20% a week 
earlier and 36% a year ago, Prices 
stayed steady for most bakery flours. 
It was said little business can be ex- 
pected—now that the new crop har- 
vest has started—until a new crop 
basis is established, 

Central and southeastern states 
also reported limited flour sales, book- 
ings averaging only at around 20@ 
25% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 25% of a week earlier. 
There was no particular direction to 
the ''mited demand, 

Rye flour sales again were slow in 
spite of a price movement that sent 
the level down and then up again. 

Flour production in the U.S. last 
week averaged 95% of five-day mill- 
ing capacity, up three points from the 
92% of a week earlier and a year 
earlier. Gains in production were 
noted at Buffalo, in the Southwest 
and the greatest amount—-13 points 
in the central and = southeastern 
states. Minneapolis production stayed 
the same as the week before and all 
other areas had declines. (See tables 
on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales from the 
‘pring wheat mills improved slightly 
last week over the week before, but 
business was still termed “draggy” 
by mill representatives, 

Sales averaged 47% of five-day 
milling capacity for the spring wheat 
mills, compared with 45% of the week 
before and 47% of a year ago. 

Prices on standard spring bakery 
grades were up 5@12¢. Business 
again was limited to sales of one or 
two ecarlots on a p.d.s. or nearby fill- 
in basis with little special interest 
shown in any category, 

Clears were said to be very hard to 
get rid of. The market was down 5¢ 
and in some instances sellers were re- 
ported cutting prices way back to 
move large supplies. 

In family flour, business was also 
reasonably quiet, although one mill 
reported it to be fair for this time of 
vear. The price on nationally-advert- 
ised brands was unchanged at $7.70, 
but the private label type flour ad- 
vanced 5é¢ to $6.25. A shipping allow- 
ince on large sizes was not doing 


worst 


with 





much to generate business, but one 
mill reported that a special retail! dis- 
play program was stimulating 
somewhat 
Directions were “slow” to “pretty 
good.” Shipments from spring wheat 
mills for the week averaged 95% of 
five-day capacity, down from the 
100% of a week earlier and better 
than 83% of a year earlier 
Flour production at 
was virtually the same as during the 
week earlier, at 88% of five-day capa- 
city. This was an improvement from 
the year before when production pre 
vailed at 80%. The Northwest as a 
whole had declining production—from 
97% two weeks ago to 95% of the 
week before. This figure compared 
with 82% of last year. The interior 
Northwest mil's produced at the rate 
of 99% of capacity during last week 
down from the 102% of the week be- 
fore, but much better than the 83% 
of a year ago 
Quotations May 21 
ent $602@6.23, short patent $6.124 
6.28, high gluten $5.47076.68, first 
clears $5.5206.03, whole wheat $5.82 
06.03, family $6.257 7.70 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Scarcely any flour 
business was reported in the South 
west last week. All types of flour 
were in slow demand and sales de 
partments marked time for new crop 
ideas to develop. Sales averaged only 
14% of capacity for the area, 
pared with 20% in the previous week 
and 36% a y var ago 

Bakery flour activity fell back to a 
standstill with the only buyer being 
a regular price date of shipment cus 
tomer. Family flour interest also was 
dead, Prices showed no change over 
the week and with most of the flour 
on the books now figured at lower 
levels little business can be expected 
until a firm new crop basis is estab 
lished. 

Export demand was quiet. A 
est amount of export business was 
shared by two southwestern mills 
Clears dropped materially, particular 
ly in the lower grades. Iligh protein 
bakery clears barely held on. An add- 


sales 


Minneapolis 


Standard pat 


com 


mod 


MILLER 
ed market factor was the sharp 
plunge in millfeed on May 18 
Quotations, May 18, carlots, Kan- 


sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.70@5.75, standard 
95% patent $5.6075.65, straight $5.55 
75.60, established brands of family 
flour $6.65@7.45, first clears $4.40@ 
4.75, second clears %4.25@4.30, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.95@4.20 
Texas: Flour buyers seemed to be 
well covered for the present and 
showed little interest in making new 
commitments last week. Sales 
amounted to only 10% to 15% of ca- 
pacity, while running time remained 
at three to four days. Price of family 
flour was unchanged, but bakers were 
5¢ higher and first clears 10¢ lower 


Quotations May 18, 100’s cottons 
Extra high patent family $7@7.30, 
tandard bakers, unenriched $6.05% 
6.15, first clears, unenriched $4.75@ 


1.85, delivered Texas common points 
Oklahoma City: Flour trading con- 
tinued slow and prices closed un- 
changed on family flour and 10¢ 
higher on bakery last week. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points 
May 19, carlots: Family short patent 
$6.75@6.95, standard patent $6.05@ 
6.25, bakery unenriched short patent 
$5.90 @6, 95% standard patent $5.80 
75.90, straight grade $5.75@5.85 
Truck lots higher on ail grades 
Salina: Demand was quiet for flour 
last week with prices practically un- 
changed from the previous week 
Shipping directions were only fair 
Wichita: Mills operated five days at 
capacity last week. Sales 
25%, compared with 325% 
ing week and 32% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were fair to good 
Prices May 18 were about unchanged, 
compared with the previous week 


averaged 
the preced- 


Hutchinson: Flour prices held firm 
on bakery grades but were up 5¢ on 
family flour for mills of the Hutchin- 
son area last week. Sales were light, 
limited almost entirely to single car- 
lots. There was the usual! p.d.s. busi- 
ness. Most of the trade is fairly well 
covered until the new crop year. 
Shipping directions were fairly strong 
as mills operated at four full days 
Outlook for this week slightly 
under that. The increase in family 
prices resulted from higher prices 
on lower protein wheats. Quotations, 
Kansas City, May 18: Hard 
winter family short patent, in cot- 
tons, enriched $6.4006.50; bakers’ 


(Continued on page ) 


Was 


basis 





Competition Sends Semolina Price 
Down But Business Continues Slow 


Business continued to slump badly 
in the semolina and blended durum 
hard wheat sales markets last week 
Even some special concessions re 
portedly could not lure buyers from 
the sidelines. Efforts to book quick 
shipments to take advantage of a 
high millfeed factor were not nota 
bly successful, and with the drop in 
the feeds market, this incentive could 
no longer be offered by the mills 
in the same spirit. Shipping direc 
tions were also poor 

The price of semolina and the 
blended durum and hard wheat fell 
during the week in spite of increases 
in the price of durum and hard wheat 
of about l¢ bu 

Export interest, especially in the 
lower test weights, sent the price 
o° durum up. Durum testing 60 Ib 
at Minneapolis was priced at $2.71 
on May 21. 

Fierce competition sent the price 
of 100% durum semolina down 5¢ to 


$6.75 and the 50% hard wheat-50% 
durum product down 10¢ to $6.50 
Production of durum mills was 
down during last week to 85% of 
capacity, compared with 93% of the 
week before and 69% of a year ago 
Prices for No. 1 durum wheat 
13.5% moisture or less at Minne 
apolis May 18, were as follows: 


*640 to 64 Ib $2.71@2 
60 Ib. or better Ke 
oon 2.64 
ib 1 
ib > 58 


*Selected quality 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.8. durum 


capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week 
5-day wk Wkly LA 

ca pro of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

May 14-18 168,500 143,228 86 
Previous week 168,600 7 Z 93 
Year ago 168,500 117,086 469 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1956-May 18, 195¢ 6,642,228 

July 1, 19564-May 20, 19 091,281 


* Revised 
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Bran Prices Drop 
As Much as $6 as 
Demand Dwindles 


Millfeed prices fell out of bed dur- 
ing the week ended May 21 with 
losses on the lighter feeds of as much 
as $6 ton. The arrival of spring 
weather and the accompanying im- 
provement in pastures reduced the 
demand for bran and standard midds 
to cause the drop. Flour midds. and 
red dog continued firm. Supplies were 


ample in spite of light flour mill 
running time 
Formula feed business last week 


held to the volume of the previous 
week in the Northwest, and prospects 
continued good for most firms that 
total sales for the month would equal 
or better records for May last year. 
Some manufacturers noted, however, 
that demand seemed to lack some of 
the punch apparent in the past two 
weeks. 

Helping to bolster volume this 
week was good demand for baby 
chick feed, overcoming to some ex- 


tent the leveling off noted during 
April. 
Good demand for hog feeds, at- 


tributed partly to special promotions 
and to the better pork prices, helped 
build tonnage, and baby pig feed also 
is moving in good volume, Dairy feed 
buying has fallen off, but turkey and 
broiler feeds are moving well. 

Better weather in the area seemed 
to stimulate farmers’ interest in feed- 
ing operations, although corn planting 
interfered in some areas with feed 
buying. 

Some slackening in 
for formula feed was noted in the 
Southwest last week. The degree of 
letup varied, with some mills indicat- 
ing a rather light volume of orders 
while others showed a moderate de- 
cline. All attributed the situation to 
the high prices of commodities and 
ingredients and a consumer resist- 
ance at the retail level. Over the past 
two weeks a good sales momentum 
had been built up, and now that most 
sales outlets are well-stocked new 
orders are harder to locate. 

Particularly noticeable was a de- 
cline in carlot shipments. Some mills 
indicated their production pace was 
aided somewhat by a fairly good dock 
business 

Demand remained fairly good for 
poultry feed, particularly for com- 
mercial operations. Dairy feed de- 
mand slackened somewhat and hog 
feed demand was fair to good. 

Feed business in the central states 
held to a fairly steady level during 
the week ending May 16. 


the demand 


The order backlog of most feed 
firms was indicated at from one to 
three days, and most mills were 


operating five days a week. In some 
instances six days were reported. 

Broiler and poultry feeds continue 
good, and turkey feeds picked up 
strongly in the past week. Hog feeds 
were generally better, due to the in- 
crease in the prices of hogs. 

Most mills were optimistic about 
the general tone of business, and it 
was felt several weeks of good feed 


business were ahead. 
Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 


Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 46,648 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 45,351 in the 
previous week and 45,941 in the cor- 
responding week of a year 


ago 
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May Prices Drop Sharply at 
Close as Other Futures Gain 


Although there were ome fairly 
vide swings in the prices on May 
yption is the final day for closing 
ipproached, most wheat futures val- 
ues changed little during the week 
ended May 21. May prices on May 
21, the last day of trading, fell sharp- 


ly. New crop options finished the 
week with small net gains at Kansas 
City and Chicago, but were frac- 
tionally lower at Minneapolis. Dry 


weather the Southwest, tightness 


in supplies, continued optimism about 


export prospects and congressional 
developments were mentioned as 
bullish factors 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
May 21 were: Chicago-—-May $2.21% 
@ 2.19! July $2.08% “2.08%, Sep- 
tember $2.09 % 2.09% December 
$2.12 (2.12%, March $2.13; Kansas 
City—-May $2.18, July °2.07%, Sep- 
tember $2.10% @2.09% December 
2.12% Minneapolis—May $2.28%, 
July $2.28%, September $2.22%, De- 


cember $2.22 


May contracts moved up and down 


n fairly narrow ranges most of the 
veek as there was sti!l doubt about 
iow extensive free wheat supplies 
vere to enable deliveries on the op- 
tion Poor commercial demand for 
cash wheat on the final day of trad- 
n wa in offsetting factor to the 
mall supply in Chica warehouses 
ind the market dropped as much as 
6\4¢. For the week the net loss was 
14a47%4¢ at Chicago. The softness 


n May the final day also prevailed 


it Kansas City where the option was 
ff 5¢ and a total of 4%¢ for the 
week. At Minneapolis May wheat 
vound up the week down 2%¢ 
Other contracts at Chicago and 
Kansas City had small gains, first 
showing strength, then weakness and 


idvancing slightly on May 
the week of 1 
firmness the 
week was not enough to offset 
the weakness the rest of the time 
ind net amounted to %4@%¢ 
yn the September con- 


tracts 


21 to give 
M1%¢. At 
middle of 


net gains for 
Minneapoli 


the 


losses 


July and 


Weather Is Bullish 


High temperatures and lack of rain 


created unfavorable growing condi 
tions for wheat in the Southwest and 
ome complaints were heard from 
north central Kansas. Reports from 
i wide area indicated the need for 
immediate rainfall to prevent further 
deterioration in prospects. The most 
ulnerable areas seemed to be the 
vestern portions of the hard wheat 
helt stretching from the Texas Pan- 
handle into Nebraska. Field work in 
the spring wheat area made good 
progress during the week, even 
though it is several weeks behind 
time 

Tightness in free wheat continued 
to be a factor in the market. Sup- 
plies are reportedly scarce in the 
face of heavy redemptions of 1955 
collateral. CCC figures show that the 
net tleup by that agency is 290 mil- 
lion bushels 

The arrival of new crop wheat has 
tarted, however, which should soon 
relieve any tightness. Kansas City 
reported receipt of a car of new 
wheat May 21, the earliest of record 

Market relation to loan rates has 
come in for consideration in this re 
pect. A majority of reports indi 
ates that producers would sell freely 
f market prices near or above loan 


maintained. These current- 
if competi- 


porters for 


rates are 


ly are prevailing because 


‘ 


mills and ¢ 


ion Hvetween 





the early run of new crop supplies, 
but rapid downward adjustment is 
anticipated as the harvest expands. 


Senate Action 

Prices got a temporary boost from 
the Senate's approval of a farm bill 
that would make 100 million bushels 
of CCC wheat available for feed and 
that would also provide for a one- 
year freeze on parity to prevent low- 
ering of supports for next year’s 
crop 

Flour business was slow during the 


week, but export demand was good 
Among the sales were 2% million 
bushels of mixed wheat to France 


and a like amount of new gulf hard 
to Germany, 1% million bushels hard 


for June-July shipment to Greece 
and 3% million bushels of mixed 
grain to Chile. The trade continued 
to be optimistic about doing more 


export business with Europe in the 
coming season, with the government 
seen as stepping back to let private 
traders do the business 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended May 17 to- 
taled 5.8 million bushels, the same as 
last week and compared with 9 mil- 
lion bushels the same week a year 
ago. Minneapolis had a total of 1,163 
cars of all classes of wheat and of 
these 290 were assigned to Commo- 
dity Credit Corp. Duluth receipts to- 
taled 853 cars 

Demand was good for cash wheat, 
especially for the higher protein cars 
and premiums on these were as much 
as 7¢ higher. Premiums for ordinary 
and those carrying up to 12% protein 
were unchanged, Cash wheat at Min- 
neapolis went over to the July basis 
during the past week and on May 18 
the following trading ranges prevail- 
ed: Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring wheat 
3@5¢ over the July price; 12% pro- 
tein 4@8¢ over; 13% protein 7@10¢ 
over; 14% protein 11@14¢ over; 15% 
protein 15@19¢ over; 16% protein 25 
@29¢ over 

Average protein content of hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minneapo- 
lis during the week 13.22% 
durum 12.13% 

Top quality durum was unchanged 
at $2.73 bu., but the market was 
strong for all types and bids were 
raised as much as 3¢ bu. for some of 
the lighter test weights. (See table on 
page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 18 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


was 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 54 Ib 

Ordinary $2.32@2.34 
11% Protein 2.32@2.34 
12% Protein ».33@2.37 
13% Protein 3602.39 
14% Protein 19@2.43 
15% Protein 14@2.4% 
16% Protein 2.64@2.68 

Protein premiur f er 16% l¢ each 
1/19% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent 
1¢ Alscount 


premium each Ib 
each &% It 


over 68 Ib 
8 Ib 


under ¢ 


Trading Routine 

Cash wheat trading was 
less routine at Kansas City last week 
with the trend undecided. May wheat 
closed out on the board May 21 and 
the trading basis for cash moved on 
to July. On May 21 compared with a 
week previous on May 14, premiums 
were steady to ‘%¢ higher, the ad- 
vance coming in trading at the start 
of this week. For ordinary No. 1 dark 
ind hard winter the premium wa 


more or 
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BRITISH RESEARCH ON 70% EXTRACTION 


(Continued from page 12) 





mainly supplied by other foods such 
as milk and eggs. 

The panel said it is, however, “a 
simple process to add vitamin B,, 
nicotinie acid and iron to lower ex- 
traction flours so that the content 
of these nutrients amount to or ex- 
ceed those in 80% extraction flour, 
without impairment of technical 
quality. By so doing, the intake of 


these nutrients can be made rather 
more stable than it is when they 
are supplied by 80% extraction flour 


because of the unavoidable variations 
in nutrient content of such flour.” 

Differences in the nutritive value of 
flours can be corrected by the ade- 
quacy of the rest of the diet. Nev- 
ertheless, there is a significant frac- 
tion of the British population in 
which the rest of the diet may not 
supply certain essential nutrients in 
sufficient amounts, owing partly to 
limited income, partly to inadequate 
knowledge of dietetics and partly to 
the attraction of foods which are 
poor in these essential nutrients. The 
pane! was particularly impressed by 
the fact that 10% of British chil- 
dren may pass their childhood in 
such cireumstances, inspiring the 
nutrient restoration recom- 
mendations, 

In a report issued May 17 by the 

Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
lood, the panel's conclusions are sum- 
marized as follows: 
@ 1. Nutrition in certain individuals 
would fall below the level necessary 
for rood health if there were a return 
to the prewar practice of making 
bread from flour of extraction rates 
of 70-72% to which vitamin B,, nico- 
tinie acid and iron had not been re- 
stored; 


panel's 


@ A lowering of the extraction rate 
from 80 to 70% is very unlikely to 
lead to any nutritional disturbance 
from lack of pyridoxine, pantothenic 
acid, biotin or folie acid; 

@%. The available evidence does not 
reveal any ascertainable difference 
between National flour, as defined in 
the Flour Order, 1953, and flours of 
extraction rate less than National 
flour to which vitamin By, nicotinic 
acid and tron have been restored in 
the amounts specified in the Flour 
Order, 1953, which would significant- 
ly affect the health of the population 
in any foreseeable circumstances, 


Nutrient Allowances 

The panel examined recommended 
allowances of nutrients in relation to 
the wide variation of individual re- 
quirements, The nutritional relevance 
of the differences in composition be- 
tween 80% extraction flour and flour 
of lower extraction rates was then 
considered and the panel concluded 
that 
@ |. The differences of significance to 
the health of the population are those 
in vitamin By, nieotinie acid and iron, 
which can be adequately corrected by 
restoration; 
@. The differences in riboflavin con- 
tent are not significant provided in- 
take of this vitamin is safeguarded by 
adequate consumption of milk; 
@ 5. It has not been shown that the 
differences in content of pyridoxine, 
pantothenic acid, biotin and folic acid 
are significant to human nutrition. 

Experimental evidence available on 
the effect of restoration of nutrients 
to flour is then assessed. Finally, the 
influence of the appearance of bread 
on consumer choice is noted and the 
practicability of enforcing nutritional 


standards for flour is discussed as a 
part of the report. 


Government Accepts Report 
Derck Heathcoat Amory, the min- 
ister of agriculti.e, fisheries and 
food, has advised the House of Com 
mons that the government will accept 


the conclusions of the panel “as a 
basis for action in present circum- 
stances. 


“The present Flour Order provides 
for the restoration of the three nutri 
ents to all flour of an extraction rate 


below 80% and to that extent is al- 
ready in accordance with the main 
recommendation of the panel. This 


order will continue in force until the 
bread subsidy is abolished on Sept. 29, 
1956, when it is proposed to replace 
it by regulations under the Food and 
Drugs Act, 1955, providing inter alia 
that all flour shall contain not 
vitamin B,, nicotinic acid and iron 
than the quantities laid down in the 
present Flour Order. The government 
will shortly consult the interests con, 
cerned on the detailed provisions of 
the proposed regulations 


less 


“The government had also decided 
to invite the Food Standards Com 
mittee to consider whether, in addi- 
tion to requirements as to the content 
in flour of vitamin P,, nicotinic acid 
and iron, more extensive regulatiftis 
governing the composition of flour 
and bread are needed to protect the 
consumer.” 


“An Excellent Food” 

“Bread made from either 80% ex 
traction or 70% extraction enriched 
flour is an excellent food,” the panel 
report stated. 

The evidence of the 
white flour and white 
pressed the panel. 

“The professional pride of the mill- 
er in producing as clean and white 
a flour as possible is one reason for 
this preference for white flour, 
though the miller is also, naturally, 
concerned to gain the highest possi- 
ble yield of flour from the grain. A 
further influence is the preference 
of the bakers for low extraction 
flour, which they find easier to han- 
dle and from which they can pro- 
duce more appetizing bread, rolls, 
cakes and biscuits. 

“Finally, the public prefers bread 
and cake made with the whiter kinds 
of flour. The panel believes that the 
pressure for a flour whiter than a 
true 80% extraction flour is strong 
and it is this which has led to the 
acknowledged infringement of the 
spirit of the Flour Order, 1953. There 
is a risk, the industry claims, that 
if people can obtain only bread made 
from 80% extraction flour they may 
eat less bread, and more of other 
manufactured foods which may not 
be so nourishing.” 

The panel reported the acknowl- 
edgement by all expert witnesses 
that, with current milling methods, it 
is difficult to enforce a fixed extrac- 
tion rate and that the composition 
of flour is not an accurate measure 
of its extraction rate. When two or 
more types of flour are being pro- 
duced simultaneously they cannot be 
described and compared accurately 
in terms of extraction rates 

The panel believes that experience 
has demonstrated fundamental diffi- 
culties in operating the present sys- 
tem of differentiation between flours 
for subsidy purposes, and that a pol- 
icy of enrichment provides a realistic 


demand for 
bread ims 


means of ensuring that the greatest 
nutritional benefit is derived from 


flour. Flours of higher extraction 
rate, containing no less nutrients 
than the enriched low extraction 


flours, should also be available, mem- 
bers of the panel said 

The “Report of the Panel on Com- 
position and Nutritive Value of 
Flour” may be obtained from H. M. 
Stationery Office, London, as Com- 
mand Paper 9757, for 25¢ including 
postage 


BREAD '® THE STAPF OF re 
CANADIAN PRODUCTION 
WINNIPEG—Canada’'s 1955 index 


number of the physical volume of 
agricultural production, on the 1935- 
39 base, stood at 150.1, a gain of 
approximately 33 points or about 
28% over the revised estimate of 
117.4 for 1954 and compares with the 
all-time high of 166.0 established in 
1952. This substantial increase in 
production in 1955 over 1954 is at- 
tributable in large part to the much 
larger grain crops harvested in the 
prairie provinces. 
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New York Meeting 
Reviews Bulk Handling 


NEW YORK-—-The recent May 
meeting of the Metropolitan Bakery 
Production Club, Inc., was presided 
over by D. R. Rice, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., president. The theme of the 
meeting was “Bulk Handling of Bak- 
ery Ingredients.” 

The “Bulk Handling of Liquid 
Shortening” was discussed by Rich- 
ard Short, Swift & Co. “Bulk Han- 
dling of Liquid Sugar” was discussed 
by John Mollenhauer, Drake Baker- 
eries, Inc. The “Bulk Handling of 
Granulated Sugar’ was discussed by 
Edward Meeker, American Sugar Re- 
fining Co. The “Bulk Handling of 
Flour” was reviewed by Paul Low- 
man, National Biscuit Co. 

After the presentation by the four 
speakers, a lively question and an- 
swer period was held. One hundred 
twenty attended 

The next meeting of the club will 
be on June 6 at Schrafft’s Restaurant, 
21 W. 5ilst St., New York City. 





ENACTMENT SEEN FOR SENATE'S FARM BILL 


(Continued from page 9) 





reflects the elimination of some of 
the most objectionable features of the 
bill previously vetoed, or the modi- 
fication of objectionable proposals to 
a point where they are transient in 
nature and still give the Benson pro- 
gram a grip on its goal of mainten- 


ance of the flexible price support 
program 
One feature of the Senate bill 


which was seen as inacceptable was 
that provision which would have 
halted the schedule of transitional 
parity for the wheat, corn and peanut 
crop for a period of two years——the 
1957-58 crops. 

The Senate accepted a modifica- 
tion of this amendment for a period 
of one year only, 1957, after which 
time the transitional parity schedule 
would 


resume, This is not a major 
concession by the administration 
since the Senate wrought a big 


change in the feed grain price sup- 
port plan of the bill. 

As the bill went to the Senate floor 
it retained mandatory price supports 
on oats, rye, barley and grain sor- 
ghums for a two-year period starting 
with the 1956 crops, which are cur- 
rently being price supported at 70% 
of parity. On the Senate floor, how- 
ever, an amendment, offered joint- 
ly by Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) 
and Spessard Holland (D., Fla.), was 
adopted. 

This amendment provides that for 
1956 the crops of oats, barley, rye 
and grain sorghums shall be 76% of 
the parity price for those crops on 
April 15, 1956. In addition, this 
amendment made provision for price 
supports on those crops in 1957 by 
gearing such level of support to corn 
price support for the 1957 corn crop. 
For 1956 the price support for corn 
in the non-commercial corn belt will 
be 82.5% of the support price for 
corn in the commercial corn belt of 
approximately $1.24 bu. on an aver- 
age basis. 

For the 1957 crops, 
feed grains would be supported in 
1957 at not less than 70% of the 
parity price for those crops if price 
support is made available to non- 
compliers with acreage allotments of 
corn in the commercial corn belt 
This amendment also reserves to the 
secretary of agriculture considerable 
discretion in administering this pro- 
vision. 

Authority to sell annually 100 mil- 


these minor 


lion bushels of wheat of less desir- 
able milling qualities at the feeding 
value of wheat and with regard to 
the effect that such sales would have 
on the price levels of other feed 
grains has been granted, again with 
discretion in the judgment of the 
secretary. (See editorial, page 19.) 


Penalty Exemption Included 

The Senate bill, in addition, con- 
tains a provision exempting retroac- 
tively the 1955 wheat crop from 
marketing penalties, in cases where 
the wheat grown by a farmer had 
been used on his farm for feed or 
seed. Secretary Benson has frequently 


asked that this amendment to the 
present law be enacted. 
A two-price plan for rice was 


adopted by the Senate but it is on 
a discretionary basis for the secre- 
tary of agriculture. It is seen unlike- 
ly, however, that the present admin- 
istration would initiate any such ac- 
tion since this provision has been 
vigorously opposed by the State De- 
partment, which claims that it would 
create chaotic conditions among 
friendly nations growing and market- 
ing their rice crops. 

A cotton amendment to the farm 
law was modified on the Senate floor 
which modified rigid sales price for 
U.S. cotton surpluses in world mar- 
kets. The original bill provided that 
USDA could not sell its cotton for 
more than 25.50¢ lb. As changed on 
the Senate floor at the recommenda- 
tion of Sen. Clinton P. Anderson who 
cut through confusion on this issue, 
it was agreed that USDA could ac- 
cept bids for U.S. cotton stocks at 
higher than the 25.50¢ price level for 
substantial quantities 

After passage of the farm bill in 
the Senate, it was requested of the 
House Agriculture Committee leaders 
that they accept the Senate bill 
without necessity of a conference. 
This suggestion was rejected and it 
will now be necessary to go through 
a conference committee to iron out 
the differences of the two measures 

The opinion here in informed circles 
is that the Senate version will pre- 
vail and this would indicate some 
action by the end of next week and 
a new farm bill headed to the White 
House for consideration. If, as ex- 
pected, the Senate version does pre- 
vail it is thought the President will 
sign it 
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national president of the National 
Farmers Union from 1937 to 1941 and 
in 1955 he was honored by the group 
for meritorious service to agriculture 
For a number of years he was presi 


of the Southwest Cooperative 


Wheat Growers Assn. with headquar 


in Kansas City, and later he 


served with the Farm Security Ad 
ministration in Lincoln, Neb 
Administered by the alumni asso 
ciation of Kansas State College, the 
loans are available to deserving stu 
dents and over a million dollars in 
loans have been handled since the 
program was established 40 years ago 





KEEP YOUR STORED GRAIN CLEAN AND SOUND 
... protec! it against insect damage 


with CYANOGAS’ G-Fumigant... 


INSECT KILLS APPROACH 100% when Cyanocas 
is used at recommended dosages. Even insect eggs laid 
in grain berries are killed! And gravity does the work 
—not you! CYANOGAS is free flowing, ready for use, 
pours into the grain stream ‘automatically’ through 
accurate dosage plate. You just set it .. . and forget 
it. CYANOGAS does not injure wheat germ and has no 
injurious effects on milling or baking qualities when 
used as directed. Cost? Lower than any other 
method giving comparable results. A Cyanamid 
Service Representative will be glad to advise you on 
initiai installation of CyANoGas Grain Applicators. 


Write today for complete information 
Kill Rodents Outdoors With CYANOGAS® A-Dust 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 


1207 Grand Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo.; 5025 Pattison Ave., St. Louis, 10, Mo.) 
3505 WN. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, Ill.; Donaghey Bidg,, Little Rock, Ark, 
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Her Great-Grandpappy Was a Miller 


It all started with the miller’s 
daughter in Heppenheim, Germany. 
Well known were the Berg family 
for they were millers of long experi- 
ence and millowners of repute, The 
terg story has not ended yet for a 
descendant of the miller’s daughter 
hit the world’s headlines when she 
became Princess Grace of Monaco, 

Die Muehle, the German milling 
trade publication, tells the story of 
this miller’s daughter who is still 
remembered by the older inhabitants 
on Bergstrasse. Her name—Mar- 
garethe Berg, In 1890, at the age of 
20, she decided to go to the US. to 
find her luck. Many of her com- 
patriots crossed the Atlantic in those 
days to seek a fortune, Fraulein 
Berg, indeed, found her luck for she 
married the designer, Carl Meyer. 
But she never forgot her homeland. 
The house from whence she started 
her journey in 1890 still stands on 
Marktplatz. In 1914, accompanied by 
her daughter Margaret, Mrs. Meyer 
came to see the old house. During 
the past few weeks that house has 
been in the thoughts of the local in- 
habitants. In 1914, however, Mrs. 
Meyer's daughter, Margaret, never 
thought that one way she would 
marry Jack Kelly and that they 
would have a famous daughter 
great grand-daughter of Miller Berg 
of Heppenheim, 





NEW MOVIE — The miller’s great 
granddaughter is the star, with 
Prince Rainier, of a newly released 
film, Wedding in Monaco. This pic- 
ture of Miss Kelly is taken from the 
film, now on a national release by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 





TWO-PRICE SYSTEM —The Uhl- 
mann Grain Co, of Chicago believes 
that if the coneept of parity protec- 
tion to the wheat farmer is economi- 
cally just, the guarantee of income 
should apply only to that part of the 
national production in the U.S. which 
is consumed within the country’s 
boundaries. The domestic parity plan, 
or two-price system, is a program 
based on just such a principle, and 
it is the firm conviction of the Uhl- 
mann company that its adoption 
would be a major step towards solv- 
ing the dilemma presently confront- 
ing American agriculture, 

Such a plan, the company says, 
would provide for the sale of all 
wheat for either domestic or export 
use at a fluctuating market price, 
with premium for quality, deter- 
mined by overall supply and demand 
factors. However, the wheat producer 
would receive from the U.S. Treasury 
a payment representing the difference 
between the year’s average market 
price and full parity on that part of 
his erop used for domestic human 
consumption, In practice, many of 
the current ills could be set on the 
road to recovery as briefly outlined 
below 

1. The wheat farmer would secure 
full parity for that part of his crop 
consumed as food at home. 

2. The value of wheat would repre- 
sent world levels, but this price 
would only affect the wheat producer 





on that quantity he raises over and 
above the portion of his crop used 
at home. 

3. The natural forces of supply 
and demand would be the basic fac- 
tors in determining production, and 
the huge supplies of surpluses that 
have been such a depressing price 


MILLER 





factor would not continue to be har- 
vested 

4. Acreage allotments and other 
government controls would be dis- 
carded and the American farmer 
would again be the master of his 
own production plans and desires. 
5. The present costly system of 
export subsidies would be done away 
with and exports would actually ex- 
pand as the market made the auto- 
matic adjustment to world price 
levels. 

6. A return to free markets to- 
gether with normal trading practices 
and better merchandising outlets 
would be inevitable results if gov- 
ernment domination and controls 
over the wheat producer were elim- 
inated. 

“We sincerely believe that under 
the plan of domestic parity all of the 
above accomplishments could be rea- 


lized,” the Uhlmann company con- 
cludes. 
e®ee 
GREENLAND WHEAT A wheat 


once grown by the ancient Incas in 
the higher levels of the Andes moun- 
tains is to be tried out in Green- 
land, Hitherto, no cereals have been 
successfully cultivated in this area. 

Dr. Haya de la Torre, a Peruvian, 
recently visited Greenland and he 
has suggested the experiments with 
the special wheat which is called 
quinoa. He says quinoa has a high 
nutritional value and could withstand 
the cold climate of the polar regions. 
Trial sowings are to be made by the 
Danish government’s § agricultural 
ministry. 

Gradually, the world’s wheat belt 
is moving northward into colder re- 
gions and the Canadians, too, are 
experimenting with wheat production 
in their northern areas 





“Sidewheel Bangs, who sets up for bein’ a slicker,” said Old 
Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “come slippin’ 
down into the Forked Tree trade field a while back an’ set 





out to get all the flour business 
from there clean back an’ be- 
yond. Right off, he had some 
coupon slips printed in the 
Bugle, which all you had to do 
was tear them out an’ they was 
good for two bits allowance on 
any sack of ‘Bangs’ Bloomer 
Flour. Well, sir, Red Osgood, 
who’s got the jitney mill there, 
he up an’ come right back put- 
tin’ out word that folks could 


turn in the newspaper tickets on his flour jes’ the same as on 
‘Bloomer.’ Now Red’s tellin’ around that he’s took in right 
around a peck of rebate slips an’ one of these days he’s goin’ 
down an’ plumb break Sidewheel’s heart makin’ him redeem 
’em. An ef’n the Lord an’ spring ager don’t stop me, I’m 
goin’ to be there to see that shootin’s done fair.” 
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THE COLBY MILL—-Sale of the Colby 
Mill & Elevator Co., Colby by H. S. 
King, to Cooper Grain, Inc., Colby, 


Kansas, brings up a bit of history 
concerning the flour and grist mill 
business. 


The last flour mill left in all this 
area, the concern was built by two 
men from Oberlin, Kansas, date un- 
known. The men were unable to 
place machinery in the mill at the 
time, and hauled flour from Oberlin, 
trading for wheat which they hauled 
to Oberlin. 

In January, 1888, J. F. Hall ran a 
public notice in the Thomas County 
Cat, saying that if a favorable re- 
sponse was to be had he would outfit 
a flour mill with a capacity of 75 bbl. 
Not long after that the mill became 
a reality 

Jim Chelf managed the mill for a 
time, then Dick Chelf, a cousin, came 
into the business. Dick Chelf man- 
aged the mill until 1906 when the 
property was sold to S. C. Parrott. 
In 1919 Mr. Parrott sold the mill to 
J. L. Horlacher. Mr. King purchased 
the mill from Mr. Horlacher in 1926. 

Mr. King operated the mill, manu- 
facturing flour, and grinding wheat, 
barley and corn for livestock feed. 
He continued making flour until the 
competition of the large modern mills 
became too much for him. 


EXPENSE ACCOUNTS—More busi- 
ness people than ever before are 
hearing the two words “expense ac- 
count” applied to them for the first 
time as the U.S.’s total expense ac- 
count bill soars past the $2 billion 
mark. Harvey S. Berman in Chal- 
lenge says: Expense accounts are gen- 
erally of two types: (1) the flat al- 
lowance given to executives and sales 
people which they are entitled to 
spend, and (2) the discretionary ac- 
count which permits the traveler to 
spend what he requires, file vouchers 
with his home office and then receive 
payment. The second method at- 
tempts to cut down padding; also it 
has the psychological effect of an 
“honor system.” 

A survey conducted by Sales Man- 
agement found that $28.33 per day 
was the average need of executives 
visiting large cities. In smaller com- 
munities, daily costs for executives 
averaged $20.76. Salesmen generally 
required $16.53 to perform the many 
tasks expected of them 

The benefits of expense accounts, 
as far as the employee is concerned, 
depend upon his company and its 
policy regarding expenditures. For 
most Americans, receiving an allow- 
ance is a sought-after financial gain, 
an indication of greater responsibil- 
ity, and perhaps most important of 
all, a boost in the status on the social 
ladder 
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FEED WHEAT PLAN THREATENS 
MILLFEED 


HE millfeed market, already unhealthy, will 
T be unhealthier still if the Senate's proposal 
to put 100 million bushels of feed wheat onto the 
domestic market goes through. If it goes through. 
is that the plan does not 
stand a chance and will be rejected in conference. 
Nevertheless, it is a threat that should be watched 
in pricing flour 


The consensus right now 


Indeed, the very thought of such a move could 
have a depressing effect on prices right now. Cer- 
tainly, the pattern of previous years will be no 
criterion of the market if this amount of wheat 
is thrown into commercial channels. The average 
weekly usage of millfeed in the U.S. runs around 
85,000 tons a week, give or take a few thousand 
tons for seasonal variations. The bringing forward 
of no less than 57,700 tons of feed wheat every 
week cannot help but cause difficulties for the 
milling industry 


course, that this amount 
would be wholly in competition with 
The corn market would be hit, too, as 
the senators from the corn belt have been quick 
to point out. Though some wheat might take the 
millfeed—-and pricewise usage might be 
made attractive to the farmer—the feeding values 
would be different: When ground up, the wheat 
would be lower in protein and higher in starch 
and carbohydrate content. Because of this the 
using too much 
Senators from the main farming areas are 
not wholly enthusiastic about the proposal, prob- 
ably for this very 


It does not mean, of 
of wheat 
millfeed 


place of 


farmer might shy away from 


wheat 


reason 

Be that as it 
Millers should be 
mistic about the 
plan has little chance of 


may, the threat is still there 
rather than opti- 
even though the 
But it might 
legislators are un- 


pessimistic 
trend, 
icceptance 
be accepted for the ways of 
predictable 


price 


millfeed 
depression 


Therefore, as the 
headed for 


market appears 
than experi- 
millers should bear this 
potential threat in mind when pricing their flour. 


even more 


enced in the recent past 


——@READ iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERNATIONAL AOM 

OW truly international is the Association of 
H Operative Millers. At the recently held 
technical Dallas no less than 10 
countries were represented by millers and milling 
engineers. They Brazil, Britain, Colombia, 
France, Germany, Norway, Peru, Switzerland, 
Canada and the U.S 





conference in 


were 


Nothing could be more indicative of the value 
placed upon the work of the association than this 
from foreign countries. But it has not 
come overnight. Responsible for it more than any 
other single factor has been the careful and pains- 
Donaid S. Eber, 
AOM secretary. What he has been doing was aptly 
summarized by Luis C. Giraldo C., La Industria 
Harinera S.A., Past N., Colombia, when he spoke 
at the annual banquet in reply to the presentation 
of the association's diploma which he won as a 
result of completing the AOM educational course. 
Mr. Giraldo said: “I have a very special word of 
thanks for Mr. Eber for his kindness and his help- 
fulness whenever I had any questions to ask. We 
have corresponded over a period of many years 
and he is always ready with advice and assistance.” 

What has been the result of Mr. Eber’s help- 
fulness to foreign millers? An equal readiness to 
give to the North American industry the benefit 
of their own research and experiments to improve 
the business of milling flour. This is where the 
of AOM lies, where it is of such unique 
value to the American and Canadian milling in- 
dustries. The wide foreign membership means that 


support 


taking charting of the way by 


strength 
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no matter what a North American miller needs to 
know, AOM can find out for him. And that means 
Donald S. Eber. 

The foreign representatives traveled thousands 
of miles to attend what is recognized as the lead- 
ing technical conference of the milling industry. 
There is nothing in the world quite like it. New 
machines, and what is more important, new ideas 
are given their first-ever airing before this gather- 
ing of plant superintendents, head millers and 
other senior production personnel. 

The membership of AOM is growing. In the 
past 22 years more than 1,500 new members have 
been added. Some of these members work in for- 
eign countries—either because they were born 
there or because they saw opportunities for the 
taking. But all are united in one thing—their 
recognition of AOM as the sounding board for 
everything that is new in the business of making 
flour. 

No milling firm in thé” U.S. or Canada can 
afford to be without rep&@Sentation within the 
association's ranks. The periodical bulletins record 
the march of milling technology and they alone are 
worth the price of admission. Next year, the an- 
nual technical conference will be held in Buffalo 
and already plans are being made to emulate the 
success of Dallas. 


we SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Lire 


WHOLESALER-RETAILER 
COOPERATION 

UCCESSFUL wholesale and retail flour dis- 
S tributors have come to realize that they must 
work as a team rather than as sellers and buyers, 
No longer can wholesalers afford to think only 
of their own problems, nor can retailers spend 
their time shopping from one wholesaler to an- 
other for the cheapest possible price 

Naturally, flour millers and other food manu- 
facturers must be a part of this teamwork, for 
the problems of the three—manufacturer, whole- 
saler and retailer—are so closely interwoven in 
today’s merchandising that one cannot 
without the other's help. 

All have problems of financing, advertising, 
accounting, warehousing and many others. These 
can be solved much better by joint cooperative 
effort than by each branch remaining within its 
own horizons. Much has already been accom- 
plished through teamwork, but a vast amount of 
work remains to be done before independent 
wholesalers and retailers will be able to compete 
on an equal basis with chain stores 


survive 
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If you will glance at the two letters on page 
27 you will see how Fred Laufenburg of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Assn. answered “ex-bread- 
buyer” who wrote a newspaper complaining about 
the quality of bread. The reply is important not 
only because it is a good letter, but also because 
it points up the necessity of every baker and 
allied representative doing their best to answer 
these attacks and help set the record straight. 

People’s opinions are formed by seeing such 
letters as “ex-bread-buyer's.” When they see no 
answer the opinion is formed wholly on the com- 
plaint. The entire industry will benefit if every- 
body will take it upon himself to answer, with 
the facts and the baker's quality story, such at- 
tacks as Mr. Laufenburg so ably turned away. 
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THE SUBSIDY IS EVERYWHERE 

N the big uproar over the 1956 farm legislation 
I the spotlight has been concentrated on agricul- 
tural subsidies in the past few weeks. Many of us 
forget that the farmer is not the only citizen 
drawing a government subsidy. In fact, agriculture 
runs a poor third in the subsidy race 

In a recent article pointing out that most 
Americans get something out of federal handouts, 
the U.S. News and World Report cites the follow- 
ing subsidy costs based on official spending esti- 
mates for the current fiscal year and including 
administration costs 


Class Subsidy amount % 
Farmers (price supports, ete.) & 1,700,000,008 in. 
Veterans (pensions, Gl benefits) 4,700,000 000 “3 
Newspapers, magazines (mail 

subsidy) 233,000,000 17 
Other business (aids to air, navign- 

tion, direct-mail advertising, etc.) 748,000,000 5.6 
Road users (grants to state roads) 728,000,000 5.3 
Needy people (aged, disabled, etc.) 1,500,000,000 10.9 
Foreigners (military, economic aid) 4,100,000,000 20.9 


Total $13,710,000,000 100.0 


These subsidies represent approximately 20% 
of the total federal spending as estimated for the 
current fiscal year. Roughly one dollar in five of 
your tax money goes directly to subsidize some- 
body 

Government subsidies certainly are nothing 
new, and some types date back to the days of the 
Caesars’ if not farther. In their origin, all of them 
have a plausible, sometimes even laudable, purpose 
in furthering the general welfare 

For example, farm price support is not neces- 
sarily to help the farmer alone, but also for the 
general economic welfare of the whole nation. Big 
business depressions were triggered, the econo- 
mists said, by sharp drops in farm income which 
soon started a cycle of declining purchasing power 
and a general descent in prices and values. Hence, 
the bolster to farm income helps everyone. 

The big volume of foreign aid is founded, not 
primarily on brotherly love, but rather to build a 
world wide stability of friendly nations and assure 
the U.S. the benefits of international peace 

Public transportation, for obvious reasons, has 
always been a big outlet for federal funds, Aid to 
road building is a principle of long standing. 
Canals and railroads once were fostered by gov- 
ernment land grants, now ocean shipping and air 
lines get many millions of direct dollar payments 
per year. 

As publishers we are often chided about the 
second class mail rates, a form of subsidy, but 
these special discounts had their origin too in a 
public welfare theory. They were established 
many years ago not as a subsidy for the publisher 
but rather as a subsidy for the reader on the prin- 
ciple that a better informed electorate will be a 
more intelligent and thoughtful one, If the sub- 
scription prices were lower, more people would buy 
the periodicals, was the reasoning. It is the same 
principle behind the congressional franking privi- 
leges, a form of subsidy in which senators and 
representatives participate. In these days com- 
munication channels on public affairs are numer- 
ous and relatively cheaply available to all, but this 
is not quite so true of many technical and sci- 
entific publications which have little advertising 
revenue 

There are very few citizens who are not touch- 
ed in some way by subsidies. As the U.S. News 
puts it: “Just about everybody in the U.S. and 
millions of people abroad have a stake, directly or 
indirectly, in the outpouring of funds from Wash- 
ington.” 


SFEAO 18 THE OT4FF OF LiFe 


From an announcement to members calling a 
recent trade association meeting: “General Mo- 
tors returned on capital, after taxes, 21% in 1953, 
25% in 1954 and about 30% in 1955. If you can't 
do that; sell your mill, invest in G.M 
let Harlow Curtice do your worrying.” 


stock and 
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Flour Deal Ends 


News of the end of the agreement 
between Allied Bakeries, Ltd., and 
the British flour milling firms of 
Spillers and Ranks came as no sur- 
prise to the trade. Under the deal, 
entered into last fall, Allied, con- 
trolled by Canadian-born Garfield 
Weston, received some price conces- 
sions 

Allied is responsible for ending the 
agreement, reports say. The result 
may be an increase in Allied buying 
of imported flour, The agreement cut 
into the trade previously enjoyed by 
the Canadian millers—Richard Sug- 
den, president of the National Associ- 
ation of British and Irish Millers, in 
his annual report, referred to the 
trade’s success in battling imported 
flour--but some dissatisfied bakers 
swung over to imported. The price 
level was better than that paid by 
Allied. The Canadian millers did not 
fare too badly despite the reduced 
amounts taken by Britain's largest 
user. Hope has been expressed that 
the return of Allied will not force 
down the margins which have been 
so difficult to raise to an economic 
level, 


Naitt Mil Protest 


Business interests in Haiti, includ- 
ing the flour importers, are protest- 
ing «he building of a flour mill in 
Haiti. The project is being developed 
by the Carribbean Development Co., 
and the contract for the mill has 
been awarded to the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co, 

The mill is seheduled to go into 
operation in January of next year 
and will have a capacity of 3,500 ewt. 

Several arguments have been ad- 
vanced in an effort to persuade the 
government to ban the project. One 
is the absence of a market for the 
millfeed, This is answered by Carib- 
bean with the explanation that it is 
proposed to build up a livestock in- 
dustry in Haiti, thus providing an 
outlet for the millfeed, Another ar- 
gument is that governme.t revenues 
from imported flour would Lz cut. The 
third concerns the expense of import- 
ing wheat since Haiti is not, nor is it 
likely to be, a grower. 

Another segment of opposition is 
in the shipping industry. This argues 


that shipments of flour to minor 
Haitian ports are responsible for 
making calls profitable. Without 


them, there is a danger that the calls 
would be cut out. The local press 
appears to be united in its opposition 
to the proposed development. Edi- 
torial writers see the uneconomic as- 
pects of building a flour mill in a 
non-wheat growing country and are 
throwing their weight into an effort 


to get it stopped, 
Aussie Competition 


Australia bit into the imported 
flour market in Trinidad for the first 
time during 1955. Sales amounted to 
42,700 sacks, small compared with 
the territory's total importation of 
1, 188,400 sacks. Canada supplied 80% 
of the need, the U.S, 16%. 

This year the Australian share is 
even smaller, One reason is that the 
protein content of Australian flour is 
too low to give complete satisfaction. 
The other is the irregularity of ar- 
rivals. Bakers like consistency and 


they lose interest when they cannot 
depend upon maintaining supplies to 
allow for that consistency 


Paris Conference 


The International Milling Assn., 
with members drawn from all west- 
ern European countries, is to hold a 
conference in Paris May 29-30. One 
of the speakers will be C. L. Copeland, 
public relations officer of the Na- 
tional Association of British and Irish 
Millers. He will tell the conference 
about the work of the association in 
the field of public relations and ad 
vertising. 

The British association is endeavor- 
ing to combat the declining per capi- 
ta consumption of flour in the U.K 
by means of a major “paign and 
other countries have expressed inter- 
est in the plans now being put into 
effect, 

The 1957 conference is to be held 
in England and the location will be 
Folkestone. 

Hans de Koster, Holland, is presi- 
dent of the association. 


Swedish Pricing 


Sweden is to introduce a new pric- 
ing system for agricultural products 
effective Sept. 1. There will be in- 
creases and reductions—mainly the 
latter—in prices as compared with the 
levels operative last fall. At that 
time the levels were raised to com- 
pensate for damage to crops. But the 
reduced prices for butter, margarine, 
meat and potatoes, will more than 
outweigh the increased price for rye 
flour, sugar and milk. 

Import duties that will have to be 
levied under the new system because 
the comparatively high price of 
Swedish produce will in principle 
equal the disparity between the aver- 
age price of the home produce and 
the world-market price. Only in ex- 
ceptional instances will the duty ex- 
ceed 25% of the import price. 


Norwegian Grain 


Last summer’s severe drouth re- 
duced Norway’s grain production to 
an estimated 360,000 tons, as against 
nearly 450,000 tons in 1954. However 
according to director Olav Hillestad 
of the State Grain Corporation, the 
quality was better than in recent 
years, with lower moisture content. 

So far this season, the grain cor- 
poration has purchased some 115,000 
tons of barley, oats and wheat, as 
compared with 140,000 tons at the 
same time last year. The moisture 
content, however, is 7-8% less than 
in the grain produced in 1954. For 
115,000 tons, this is equivalent to an 
extra 7,000 tons, says Mr. Hillestad 

Elevators for storing domestic 
grain, all operated by the grain cor- 
poration, have now a total capacity 
of 115,000 tons, while dryers can 
handle about 400 tons an hour. New 


elevators, to be ready next fall, will 
add 1,600 tons to the storage capac- 
ity 


—@REAO 1S THE STAPF OF Lire 


Rail Strike Avoided 


In Canada 


TORONTO—tThe possibility of a 
strike on the major railways of Can- 
ada was eliminated, when the com- 
panies involved announced they would 
accept the majority report of the 
conciliation board, as a basis for a 
new contract. Previously the 15 
unions representing some 150,000 non- 
operating employees had indicated 
acceptance of the majority report. 

The concilation board was set up 
by the Canadian government when 
negotiations for a new contract be- 
tween the railways and the unions 
broke down. The report provides for 
a wage increase of 11% spread over 
the next 14 months, and a two year 
contract. 

The railways estimate the addi- 
tional cost to them will be between 
$60 million and $80 million a year. 
To meet this increased cost of oper- 
ation it is reported that they will 
apply to the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners for a 12% increase in 
freight rates. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 





Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat was 
cleared to 14 countries in the week 
ended May 17, and this did not take 
into consideration the various des- 
tinations to which flour was cleared 
in the same seven days. Combined 
wheat and flour exports were just 
over 6,000,000 bu. or 1,000,000 bu 
under the week previous. The latest 
total included 437,000 bu. in the form 
of flour or about 100,000 bu. under 
the previous week. The equivalent of 
36,000 bu. were shown as shipped to 


International Wheat Agreement 
countries as flour. 
IWA wheat clearances amounted 


to 1,411,000 bu. with Japan taking 
1,009,000 bu. and Belgium the bal- 
ance. Class 2 wheat exports totalled 
4,160,000 bu. with the United King- 
dom taking 1,064,000; Poland 881,000; 
Switzerland 718,000; Belgium 515,000; 
U.S.S.R. 396,000; Peru 372,000 bu. 
and Netherlands 73,000 bu. Vatican 
City, Malta, Japan, Rhodesia, and 
Hong Kong each took anywhere from 
19,000 to 37,000 bu 


BREAD i®@ THE STAFF OF LIF® 


NEW KANSAS ELEVATOR 

KINSLEY, KANSAS — W ork has 
started on construction of a new ele- 
vator being built here by Kinsley Co- 
operative Exchange. Chalmers and 
Borton Construction Company of 
Hutchinson has the contract. The ele- 
vator will have a capacity of 248,000 
bu 











Canadian Grain and Milling Finance 


TORONTO 


Post of Toronto. 


Earnings 
$2,967,837 


Federal Grain .... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co 634,55 


Maple Leaf Milling 2,248,451 
MeCabe Grain Co 908,267 
Midland & Pacific Grain 172,074 
Ogtivie Fiour Millis Co 2.834.057 
Toronto Elevators 1,674,582 
United Grain Growers 2,515, 90 





The earnings, profits, 
of Canadian grain and flour milling firm 


dividends and net worth of a number 
ns have been tabulated by the Financial 


Profit Dividends Net worth 

$ 849,091 $ 370,318 $10,384,559 
236,157 237,920 11,245,606 
651,925 359,602 11,142,596 
383,291 71,866 4,316,161 
114,326 100,000 3,117,238 
1,767,861 1,223,428 33,596,710 
384.576 198,162 6,141,642 
7,106 240,413 9,843,803 
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Japan Anticipates 


Good Wheat Crop 


WASHINGTON—The condition of 
Japan's winter grain crops was prom- 
ising at the beginning of April, ac- 
cording to a report made to the For- 
eign Agricultural Service by Japan’s 
ministry of agriculture and forestry. 
At that time the condition of wheat 
and common barley was placed at 
105% and naked barley at 107% of 
normal. 

If normal weather conditions pre- 
vail up to harvest time, a wheat out- 
turn of about 52 million bushels is 
anticipated. This is slightly below the 
large harvests of the past two years 
but is somewhat above average. 
Wheat acreage is indicated to be be- 
low the 1955 acreage, on the basis 
of farmers’ intentions to plant. 
Weather conditions have been better 
than usual and insect and disease 
damage is reportedly below normal. 

Common barley and naked barley 
combined may be about 99 million 
bushels, the same as the large 1955 
outturn. Production of common barley 
is expected to be slightly larger than 
the 1955 crop and naked barley slight- 
ly below, because of reduced acreage 
of that grain, according to the FAS 
report 


———— @REAC S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Sheep Instead of 
Wheat Possibility 


In Australia 


MELBOURNE—If it is necessary 
to reduce wheat acreage in Australia, 
a policy advocated by several experts, 
from what alternative activity can 
farmers expect to make up their in- 
come? Dr. I. Molnar, an agricultural 
economist, has been studying the 
problem 

The replacement of wheat produc- 
tion by sheep rearing has been sug- 
gested. Dr. Molnar has examined the 
relative returns of wheat from sheep 
in three areas of Victoria, each with 
different pasture growing potential 
the Northern Mallee, and the Dookie 
and Rutherglen areas. In the North- 
ern Mallee, Dr. Molnar found, there 
is no widely established legume as the 





basis for intensive pasture. Sheep 
would need to be carried mainly on 
oats for grazing, and here returns 


would be exceptionally low compared 
with the return from wheat. 

In the other areas the main lim- 
iting factor could be the size of the 
individual farm. If the farm is big 
enough, it could provide sufficient 
income for the farmer from more 
sheep, and less wheat. If the farm 
is small, sufficient income could only 
he obtained by overstocking and con- 
sequent deterioration in the property 

If wheat acreage has to be ra- 
tioned in Victoria, it would appear 
fairer to stop the production of wheat 
in certain favored areas with gocd 
pasture growing potential, such as 
the Western District and North East. 
If some individual farms in these 
areas are too small to provide suf 
ficient income without wheat, then 
they could be subsidized 


——GSREAO iS THE STAPF OF LiFa—— 


CWB ACTION STALLED 

WINNIPEG—The action of Steph- 
en Francis Murphy, a British Colum- 
bia turkey farmer, to have the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board restricted from 
controlling interprovincial move- 
ment of grain in Canada reached a 
temporary stalemate with the recent 
decision of the Manitoba Court of 


Appeal to reserve its decision in the 
action 
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Final Payment Set 


For Canadian 1955 
Wheat Production 


WINNIPEG—-Final payment by the 


Canadian Wheat Board to prairie 
farmers the 1953-54 pool is $39,- 
630,000 or an average final payment 
of 12.461¢ per bu. This was made 
known in the House of Commons May 
18 by C. D. Howe, minister of trade 
and commerce 

Producers’ deliveries of wheat to 
the pool were 318,400,000 bu. The 
final operating surplus was $62,- 


988,000 from which $22,261,000 had to 
be deducted covering the interim pay- 
ment made earlier in the year. Farm- 


ers received $1.40 per bushel for No. 


1 Northern basis in store Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur or Vancouver at 
time of delivery. The interim pay- 
ment amounted to 10¢ per bushel and 


1 Northern 
the 


the final payment on No 
14.85l1¢ per bushel bringing 
total to $1.65066 per bushel 
The final net payments to produc- 
ers on the principal grades of wheat 
range from a low of 6.553¢ per bushel 


for No. 5 wheat to 15.143¢ per bushel 
for No. 2 Northern 

In the case of durum, final pay- 
ments on Nos. 1 to 6 amber durum 
ranged from 31.083¢ to 62.118¢ per 


bu. with the net price 
producer of No 1 
$2.34498 per bushel 


realized by 


amber durum 


THE 6ST 


Robert M. Gatti Heads 
Richardson Branch 


CLIFTON, N.J.—The Richardson 
Scale Co. has announced the appoint- 


ment of Robert M. Gatti as branch 
manager of the company’s Cincin- 
nati office and Richard L. Gruber as 
sales and service engineer for the 
Cincinnati branch 

Mr. Gatti is in charge of engineer- 
ing sales of Richardson automatic 
weighing equipment in the following 


territory: Ohio (except for the north- 
west area), the western half of West 
Virginia, southern Indiana and most 


of Kentucky 


Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Seeding Begins for 
Prairie Wheat Crop 


WINNIPEG—After numerous de- 
lays spring seeding was making some 
progress at the close of the week 
ended May 21 as sunny skies and 
warm temperatures returned to west- 
ern Canada. A good percentage of the 
acreage to be planted is still too 
wet for cultivation and the whole 
planting pattern can be changed con- 
siderably in the next two or three 
weeks. Only about 15% of the crop 
is in the ground, but with favorable 
weather progress will be rapid. 

Below normal rainfall has been ex- 
perienced in practically every crop 
district since the beginning of April 
However, moisture is not urgently 
required and despite high winds there 
has been a minimum of soil drifting. 

The Winnipeg Free Press in its ini- 
tial crop report for the current sea- 
son, dated May 17, said prairie farm- 
ers will cut their wheat acreage this 
year to a 13-year low and the small- 
est peacetime figure for wheat since 
1920. For the three prairie provinces 
the decrease will be 5.8%. The Mani- 
toba total is estimated at 1.6% small- 
er than last year, Saskatchewan 7.0% 
less and Alberta 4.7% under last 
year. The acreage to oats is expected 
to be 4.7% higher, according to the 
Free Press; barley 5.7% higher, and 
while rye acreage is 


flax up 32.3%, 
forecast at 0.6% smaller. The figures 


follow: 

Acreage estimate 

(0000's omitted) 

1956 1955 
Wheat Estimate Acreage 
Manitoba 1,919 1,950 
Saskatchewan 1 , 13,148 
Alberta 5 715 

Total 19,604 O.81 
Total oat 8.1 7,788 
Total barley 10,185 9,638 
Total flax 90 1.959 
Total rye rf 707 
The report said due to wet fields 
and cool weather seeding is only now 
getting under way in many prairie 
crop districts and farmers’ acreage 


plans remain flexible 
——@READ 19 THE GTAP OF LIFE 

WHEAT TOUR CONDUCTED 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA An 
annual wheat tour in this area was 
held May 17 under the sponsorship 
of the Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co., 
the Farmers Co-operative Exchange 
and the Kiwanis Club. The program 


was concerned principally with wheat 
varieties and soil conservation. Wheat 
and 
meeting 


farmers, millers seed men at- 


tended the 
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Canadian Lake Strike 
Seen Nearing End 


WINNIPEG— While the wage issue 
between the Seafarers’ International 
Union and the Association of Lake 
Carriers was solved in the early 
morning hours of May 18 in Montre- 
al, the strike continues. The muddled 
issue resulted when two. separate 
unions, the Canadian Merchant Serv- 
ice Guild and the Association of Ma- 
rine Engineers did not directly join 
the strike called by the Seafarers’ 
International Union. However, their 
representatives took part in media 
tion negotiations between the SIU 
and the ship owners but their differ 
ences had not been solved when the 
Seafarers’ Union and the Association 
of Lake Carriers reached their agree- 
ment 

Federal government mediator, H 
Carl Goldenberg, anticipated that all 
issues would be settled by May 22 

The Seamen's Union called a strike 
against two steamship lines, N. M 
Paterson & Sons Limited and Great 
named Lawrence D. Elfelt as man- Lakes & St. Lawrence Transporta- 
ager of its Los Angeles office. Mr. tion Co. at noon, May 10, Other mem- 
Elfelt has been a merchandiser at bers of the association of shipping 
Cargill’s Buffalo office since 1954, companies gradually tied up their 
Previously he had been a merchan- boats and laid off the crews to pre- 
diser for Cargill at Louisville sent a united front in dealing with 
Minneapolis. union demands. By May 17 virtually 
all of the member companies’ boats 
numbering about 190 were tied up 
Us and shipping out of Canadian ports 
was virtually paralyzed. By the time 
the last tied up more than 
70 million bushels of grain had been 
moved out of the Fort William and 
Port Arthur terminals since the open- 
lot i » ing of navigation. The total included 

‘ almost 50 million bushels of wheat 


Lawrence D. Elfelt 


PROMOTED — Cargill, Ine. has 


and 





BONDED GRAIN IN 


toch of bonded grain tn thel 


boats 





There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment . the same good judgment that tells you 
it's wise to buy quality! 


ram. 
OGILVIE 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 


—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 





THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at; Montreal —Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat —Edmonton 


Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL —all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Mill 
in 100-lb. cotton secks unless otherwise 


er's market reviews are for flour packed 


specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 


centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
hort patent, in papers $5.55@5.60, 
tandard $5.45@5.50. 


Central West 


St. Louis: Flour sales last week 


vere reported very light. Hard win- 
ters were almost at a stand still. A 
few soft wheat sales for coverage of 
ibout a week were made. A slight 


improvement 
Many 


in springs was noted. 
bakers and jobbers continued 
low on eontracts, Shipping directions 
good. Clears and low grades 
in fair demand with package 
‘oods showing some betterment. 
(Juotations May 18: Family flour 
top soft $6.45, top hard $7.90, ordin- 
iry $6.10. In 100 Ib. paper sacks: 
Bakers cake $7.15, pastry $5.20, soft 
traights $5.65, clears $5.35; hard 
vinter short patent $6, standard pat- 
ent $5.85, clears $5.20; spring wheat 


vere 


hort patent $6.65, standard $6.50, 
clears $6.35 
East 
Duffalo: There was a little cover- 


ize in spring wheat flour last week, 
sales were mostly in small lots, with 
in occasional car here and there 


hakers are worried about their cur- 


rent rate of production and they 
don't want to extend themselves too 
fur Spring wheat flour ended the 
week up 6¢ 


Kansas wheat flour was unchanged 
ind there was virtually no sales ac- 
tivity. There has been some harvest- 
ing done in certain seetions of the 

uthwest, but it is too early yet to 
determine the protein quality of the 
The major producing areas 
yet to be accounted for, 
lhe eurrent thought in the trade 
that the government's May 
timate on the wheat crop was 
low. It took place before the 
beneficial rains occurred over a wide 
irea of the Southwest later in May. 
jow it is believed here that instead 
of a 35,000,000 bu. drop it will be 
to 15,000,000 to 19,000,000. 

Clear flours were unchanged and 
premiums on all types of flour were 
fairly statie, 

Cake flour was off 10¢ and pastry 
flour eased 5¢. Further price adjust- 
ments are likely until the new crop 
comes in, and in the meantime con- 
umer buying on a hand-to-mouth 
basis is expeeted to continue. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company's shipping directions this 
month were substantially above 
April, Some mills close their crop 
year on May 31 and there is an extra 
spurt of activity at the year’s end, 

Local bakeries didn't complain too 
much about their sales volume last 
week but the continued cold, wet 
weather has played hob with the dol- 
lar volume usually generated at this 
time of year by winter-weary public 
buying hot dog and hamburger rolls 
for picnics 

Export activity was In much great- 
er volume than a week ago. 

Flour output here was slightly be- 
low a week ago and a year ago, Two 
mills worked a full seven-day week, 
one worked six-days, one five-days, 


crop 


have 
here is 


le 


too 


nearer 


one 4%-days and te 3%-days. One 
mill which recently had been going 
along at a high clip was down sharply 
again for plant purposes. 
Quotations May 18: Spring family 
$0, high ghiten $7.20@7.34, short 
$6.85076.99, standard $680@6.89, 
straight $6.75, first clear $6.44@6.60; 
hard winter short %$6.67@6.75, stan- 
dard $6.5506.57, first clear $6.25; 
soft winter short patent $8.10@8.22, 


standard $6.96@7.40, straight $6.15, 
first clear $5.30@5.50 
New York: All types of bakers 


flours experienced very light demand 


last week throughout a seasonally 
“routine buying’ period. Purchases 
continued to follow the pattern of 


small lot replacements as bakers and 
jobbers saw balances falling into low. 

Buyers generally were content to 
wait for a more attractive price 
structure and test the market for 
expected weakening as a result of 
new crop offerings. Some market 
analysts report a slowing down of 
business reported by many bakers 

A slight price flux in spring wheat 
flours had little effect on sales. Also 
a strong reduction in rye flour prices 
by some mills at mid-week only at 
tracted occasional small lot bookings 


with bakers looking for even lower 
prices, 

Aside from some small lot sales 
to the Netherlands for June ship- 
ment, the export market was inac- 
tive. 


Quotations May 18: Spring family 
flour $8.10, high gluten $7.22@7.32, 
standard patent $6.77@6.87, clears 
$6.20@6.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.52@6.62, standard patent $6.32 


@6.42; soft winter high ratio $6.75 
78.05; straights $5.90@6.10 
Boston: The local flour market ex- 
perienced moderate price advances in 
most grades of flour last week with 
the springs practically regaining the 
previous week's declines. Most grades 
of springs finished 7¢ net higher for 
the week, first clears being an ex- 
ception by easing 5¢ on the inside of 
the prevailing range. Hard winters, 
contrary to trade expectations, ex- 
tended the current advance for the 
fourth consecutive week by register- 


ing 6¢ advances. Soft wheat flours 
were moderately irregular. Pacific 
advanced 5¢, the first fluctuation 
since last March. Eastern straights 


narrowed the price range 5¢, dipping 
that amount on the outside quota- 
tion while high ratio pushed 5¢ high- 
er in the inside of the range. 
Trading activity w extremely 
dull in most quarters. The general 
response to the current market ad- 
vance pointed to little confidence in 
the prevailing prices as far as sta- 
bility was concerned. Most potential 
buyers, many of them well covered 
for the next 60 days, seemed to be- 
lieve that the new crop prices, ex- 
pected early in July, would be de- 
cidedly more attractive than current 


as 


values. Cake flour buying was also 
extremely spotty with most bakers 
merely purchasing on a_hand-to- 


mouth basis which thev said was con- 
sistent with the current volume of 
consumer demand 

Quotations May 18: Spring short 
patent $690@7; standard $6.80@ 
6.90, high gluten $%7.25@7.35, first 
clear $6.22@6.62; hard winter short 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Kecorded in the Crop Year 1955-56 


Through M 


ay 11, 1956 


(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 





Importing 4 U.s.— -~ Austrailia -~~Canada— cr Totals Combined 
countries— Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-Fl 
Austria 29.0 27.4 56.4 56.4 
Helgium 106.9 14.7 l 188.7 19.7 294.6 $4.5 329.1 
Bolivia 76.0 13.8 76.0 33.8 108.8 
Brasil ..... oe 5.9 5.9 5.9 
Ceylon . 197.6 . 207.6 *207.6 
Costa Rica 2.9 15.6 a) 10.6 8 26.1 29.9 
Cuba 73.1 47.4 6.2 14.3 79.3 101.7 181.0 
Denmark 23.5 1 23.56 1 23.6 
Dom, Republi ‘ 11.7 1 10.6 5 2.3 22.8 
Meuador , 1.0 26.1 30.1 30.1 
Keypt . 183.0 183.0 183.0 
Kl Salvador .2 11.6 4.2 2.2 1 18.0 
Germany 4196.9 4176 1,179.3 1,179.3 
Clreece . 23 233.6 33.5 
Cluatemata 1.¢ 9.6 1.8 2.1 6.4 11.7 18.1 
Tiaitt 6.9 11.2 1.1 41.1 
Hionduras 1.9 4.7 7 9 4 9.3 
Iceland } ‘ 1 ee f 4 1.0 
India 1658.1 if , 26.0 126.0 
Indonesia 8 170.1 1 9 172.9 
Ireland ! $2.7 109.8 109.8 
Israel 85.6 19.7 105.3 105.3 
Italy . 70.9 70.9 70.9 
Japan 84. 143.9 430.1 998.6 998.6 
Jordan 6.7 
Korea ‘ ee 
Lebanon 20.8 » 20.8 
Liberia 7 2 9 9 
Mexico 107.9 107.9 107.9 
Netherlands 160.7 95.7 16.6 7.3 189.9 193.0 192.9 
New Zealand l 1.7 67.7 1.7 169.4 
Nicaragua 6.2 3.6 9.8 9.8 
Norway 44.7 26.1 94.7 139.4 26.1 165.5 
Panama 10.8 5.4 ‘ 16 16.2 
Peru , : 1 l 1.2 
Philippines 94.9 4 135.2 . 9.7 239.7 
Portugal ee 61.4 3.4 15.9 1.1 3.6 6.6 81.1 1.1 112.2 
Saudi Arabia . ‘ 18.1 6 18.1 18.7 
Spain °° ba 47.0 47.0 7.0 
Switzerland 126.9 126.9 126.9 
South Africa 28.4 137.2 166.6 1656.6 
Vatican City 16.0 15.0 15.0 
Venezuela v 93.7 oe ThA 2.0 164.8 166.8 
Yugoslavia . o8.4 98.4 98.4 
Totals 2,493.9 629.4 761.3 376.2 1,669.0 302.8 4,914.2 1,318.3 *6,232.5 
*Includes sales of 9.9 metric tons to Ceylon by France which ts the only sales recorded 


by France, **Less than .100 





patent $6.54@6.64, standard $6.34G 
6.44; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.52@ 
6.82; eastern soft wheat straight $5.92 
@6.12; soft wheat flour high ratio 
$6.77 @8.07; family $8.12. 

Chicago: Flour business followed 
the somewhat typical pattern for this 
time of year, and showed extreme 
dullness. Total sales in the central 
states area for the week ending May 
18 were estimated at around 20 to 
25% of five-day milling capacity. 

All sales were of small size and 
for nearby shipment. With the cur- 
rent crop year approaching a close, 
and new crop wheat only a matter 
of weeks away from the market, 
bakery buyers are playing close to 
the belt, taking only small, fill-in 
orders. In the meantime, all hands 
are keeping a watchful eye on mar- 
ket prospects for new crop wheat 
and flour. 

Quotations May 18: Spring top 
patent $6.25@6.39, standard $6.15@ 
6.29, clear $5.80@5.92; hard winter 
short $5.77@5.92, 95% standard pat- 
ent $5.67@5.87, clear $5.37, family 
flour $7.85; soft winter high ratio 
$7.54, soft winter short patent $6.83 
6.84, standard $6.13, clear $5.12, 
cookie and cracker flour $5.45. 

Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket appeared to be in a period of 
transition last week as bakers and 
jobbers remained pretty much on the 
sidelines in what was generally re- 
garded as a bit of strategy which 


would place them in a position to 
take advantage of any pressure on 
prices once the Southwest crop 


movement expands. There were some, 
too, who felt that the recent strength 
in millfeed quotations provided addi- 
tional evidence that a downward cost 
revision was in prospect. Consequent- 
ly, dealings were listless at best with 
hand-to-mouth purchases accounting 
for most of the business that was 
transacted 

With the accent on the harvest, 
hard winter flours were particularly 
quiet and the price ideas of potential 
customers were said to be substant- 
ially below latest postings. It was re- 
ported that most bakery operators 
were content to shave balances, 
something reflected in a slight accel- 
eration in shipping directions at the 
start of the week, amid advices that 
weather is favorable in planting area. 
Another item of note was a slight 
dip in retail demand for baked goods. 

Quotations, 100 lb. cotton sack 
basis, May 19: Spring high gluten 
$7.25@7.35, short patent $6.80@6.90, 
standard $6.75@6.55, first clear $6.55 
76.65; hard winter short patent $6.20 


@6.30, standard $6.05@6.15; soft 
winter, nearby $5.35@5.45. 
Pittsburgh: Flour business last 


week fell to an extremely low point 


Only those bakers in real need of 
flour bought on a_hand-to-mouth 
basis. There still continued to be 
some local representatives of flour 


mills who stated “nil” when queried 
relative to flour sales. When any flour 
sales were made, immediate or near- 
by deliveries were ordered. Several 
flour mill representatives stated they 
when speaking 
patents as they had 


were 
about 


“feeling better” 
family 
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some moderate buying during the 
week and that directions were “also 
some better in family patents.” In 
other patents directions were fair 
One flour broker who covered the 
trade in the tri-state area last week 


stated bakers show little concern re- 
garding the government's lower crop 


estimate and still view new crop of- 


ferings as a much better time to get 
lower flour prices than at the pres- 
ent, even when sharp price discounts 


are given 
Quotations May 18: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.22@6.38, medium 


patent $6.27@6.43, short patent $6.37 
06.53; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.60@ 6.83, medium patent $6.65@ 
6.88, short patent $6.7006.93, clears 
$6.3006.60, high gluten $7.05@7.28, 
advertised brands family patent $8, 
other brands $6.90@7.33; pastry and 


cake flours $6.01@7.82 
South 
New Orleans: Another extremely 
quiet week in flour business with in- 
terest and sales down tu a minimum 
prevailed last week. This condition 
was somewhat augmented by the 
further slump in flour prices to new 
downs for this crop year. The small 
amount if business consummated 
was with bakers actively in need or 
those finished with contracts or near 
the end of same. An increase in 
p.d.s. business was noticed from the 
latter group 


Hard winters stood out as the type 


enjoying the greater proportion of 
the small volume of sales. Little in- 
terest or activity was reported on 
northern springs. Soft winters were 
in a similar category, with the ex- 


ception of an occasional purchase for 


urgent replacement. However, crack- 
er and cookie bakers were nearing 
the end of contracts but content to 
vork them off before purchasing. 
Cake flours were very inactive, with 
nly a small lot of sales being 
worked. Family flour business was 
slack, with dealers apparently more 
interested in winding up contracts 
than making new one 

Shipping directions were slightly 
off but could be considered normal 
for this season. Stocks on hand have 
declined rather rapidly and are at 


1 low point for the past few months 
consisted of 
Europe and the 


sales 


to 


flour 
amounts 


Export 
limited 


Americas, with fair sized lots being 
worked to Indonesia 

Quotations May 18, in carlots, 
packed in 100 lb. multiwall papers 
Hard winter bakery hort patent 
$5.854 5.95, standard $5.70@5.85, first 


clear $4.80@5.15; spring wheat short 


patent $6504 6.70, standard $6 304% 
6.50, first clear $5.8006.20, high 
gluten $6.95@7.15; soft wheat short 
patent $5.30@6.15, straight $5.40@ 
).80, first clear $5.84@ 56.30, high ratio 
cake $6.2506.60; Pacific Coast cake 


$6.80@7.10, pastry $6.25@6.40 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Some Army business was 
placed during last week which will 
ve the participating milis a bit 
more June volume than they had 


inticipated 


trade Was 


but for the most part the 


quiet and buyers were 
payin more attention to crop re- 
ports than to the fluctuations of the 
flour market. Prices were about un- 
changed with family patent $7.90, 
bluestem $6.95, bakery $7.06 and 
pastry $6.27 
Portland: Flour mills in the Pa- 


cific Northwest have shown a sharp 
upturn in bookings the past couple 
both in export and domes- 
Export mills have been aided by 
‘ronment bookings totaled 


f weeks 


th 
which 


n 
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100,000 
in May 
amount 


sacks for the first 15 days 
Also there has been a larger 
of bookings coming from the 
South Pacific. The Philippines re- 
main only fair buyers. Domestic 
bookings continue good with Cali- 
fornia buying reported to have in- 
creased the past couple of weeks. So 
with a variety of bookings coming 
in, grind of the mills has substan- 
tially increased. 

Flour quotations advanced the 
middle of the week, being quoted on 
May 18 as follows: High gluten $7.07, 
all Montana $6.85, fancy hard wheat 


clears $7.05, bluestem bakers $6.96, 
cake $7.17, pastry $6.27, pie $5.97, 
100% whole wheat $6.44, graham 
$5.78, cracked wheat £5.88 
Canada 
Toronto-Montreal: Flour business 


was mainly of a routine nature last 


week, although mills are generally 
busy 
Quotations May 18: Top patent 


springs for use in Canada $5.70@6 
in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used. Bakers $4.60@4.90 
in 100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used 

New business in winter wheat flour 


was extremely limited, most buyers 
being booked until the new crop is 
available. Quotations May 18: $4.10, 
100 Ib. in export cottons, f.a.s. Mon- 
treal 

Very little winter wheat is being 
offered for sale, with prices firm. 
Trading has been on the basis of 
$1.68 bu. f.o.b. shipping point, with 


little interest 

Winnipeg: Trade in flour continued 
steady last week both for export and 
domestic account. Prices were firm 
and mills were operating close to 
full time on a five-day week. Export 
clearances of flour for the week end- 
ed May 17 amounted to 190,000 sacks 


of which only 15,650 were for IWA 
destinations. Of the remainder the 
U.K. was said to be the big buyer 
Quotations May 19: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 


100's 
cottons 


boundary, cottons $5.60 75.90: 
second patents, $5.35 75.65; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100's 
94.904 5.05. All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeeds fell out of 
bed last week and wound up the 
seven-days ending May 21 down as 


much as $6 for some types. Standard 


midds. and bran suffered the biggest 
losses as demand fell way off on the 
heels of warm spring weather and 


greening pastures. Demand for flour 
middlings and red dog held up fairly 
well and those prices held firm. Sup- 
plies of the heavier feeds were not 
plentiful, but bran and standard 
middlings were readily available. The 
softness in the lighter feeds was typi- 
cal for this time of year, but had been 
delayed longer than usual because of 
the late spring 


Quotations May 21: Bran $45@ 
15.50, standard midds. $45@46.50. 
flour midds. $530754.59, red dog $56 


“56.50 

Kansas City: Millfeed underwent a 
sharp reversal at Kansas City last 
week led by a broad dip by middlings 
Bran and shorts were affected 
by the easier tendencies, but the de- 
cline was not as pronounced. Possi- 
bilities of wider feed use of surplus 
grains and rapid growth of 
grasslands led to the slump, more or 
less expected at this time of the year 
By May 21 bran quoted at 
$41.257 41.75 City, 


also 


recent 


Was 


sacked 


K ansas 
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SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour 


juetation ' sacks of 100 It All 
prompt deliver 
hicng Mpl 
Spring farmils | ‘ $4.25@7 
Spring toy patent ' if ” ' 
Spring high «gluten " hiavt@e 
Spring short u 6.1206 
Spring standard 6.1 ,¢ " 6.02 @° 
Spring straight “ ‘ 
Spring first clear s0@ 5.9 we 
Hard winter fam wis " 
Hard winter short 77% 5.9 ‘ 
Hard winter standard 6746.87 “ 
Hard winter first eur ‘ uv 
Soft winter family u ’ 
Soft winter short patent 6836.84 ' 
Soft winter tandard 76.1 r] 
Soft winter tr whit i u 
Soft winter first en u 1 ’ 
Kve flour white is4m@4.a9 i “a 
Kye flour, dart Lovage ' 
Semoltina bu i - 
ew Vork Phil 
Spring fami $ weie § ' 
Spring hig mluter i u 
Spring hort i 68006 
Spring stanelar Vf ue 
Spring fir mone ¢ sae 
Hard wints rt rae 420qme 
Hard winter tandard wha 6 0b@e 
Hard winter first “ “" 
Soft winter hort patent il i 
Soft winter traiaht mwa 6) " 
Soft winter first wut “" ‘ 
Rye flour, white 16.40 i 
tye flour lars “ i 
Semotina bull lo 7.4i ’ 
Beattie 
Family patent ' #7.90 4pring toy 
Bluestem 76.9 Hakers* 
HMakery race “7.08 Winter xp 
Pustr ue 
*1H0-1 papers. Thad export ttor Montre 
liam and Hritieh Columbia boundar THaker wheat fe 


qucAations on basta 
Kan tI i 
o § “ ‘ 
" ” 
5 " Ww 
" raf 
"1 " 
“ ' " 
‘ “ i ; 
" nae 
» 40g ‘ ; 5 
iiowd " 
“" ie 
; “" 
“" / 
“ as 
“ ' 
' 1 
5 “ “4 
u" 
‘ | ton Hittebu 
' wei 1.9 ;* 
“u “" 
oo 4.90@ ' 7. | 
‘ ‘2006.9 "a8 
" t wee -_ 
o ¢ iw 6.64 ve 
! t (aa.44 " 
7 “" 
i“ i 
J 16.1 7 
u 7] 
i i “iw 
ut tau 
“ i 
Toronto 
paten ; in 6.00 
1604.90 
rt wie 
‘ “Fr le er 1 
ur in 100-1b. pape 


i boute 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEE 





Week-end millf juotation un 
load lot prompt de wr ton, 4 edint 
oh Minne 
Hirat $i “wt si saa 
Standard t id i 4 j “i 46 
Fiour midd ' wna 
ted aos roi 1 
Kat t t.1 i 
iran fil 4 $i 749 
Short j ‘ 
Mill rut 1 
tra 
Poront $59 1 
Winnt i7.00@ 


i7.00@ 








\ ble ippl f ratr tl I ' 
f Trade in bust ( " ' ol) M ' 
Wheat ‘ 
1956 19 1966 
Hialtim e | a 6.40 " 
Htoston 1,148 144 419 
Buffalo ne ! ” i 
A flow 1.99 oso 
Chieng i 4,4 | 
lrulutl 1,9 1a 
Eenid AA i1 “4 
rt Wort a4 
‘jal ton 1, 6n¢ i 
Hutehinaer 1.9 Hor 
Indianapel ‘ 0 ’ ' 
Kanea cn 4,9 1,a1f Lf 
Milw iunee ! does - “ 
Minneape , 1,084 
New Orlear 1% it rh 
“A y ’ 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





neg rain futu ' ' | 
WHIEAT 
Minneapotin 4 hicage 
! M Ju dept 
Ma . ’ ‘ 
Ma f 
Mia ’ 4 ‘ | 
May } . y 4 ' 
M 18 ” . 
COKN RYE 
Chicage Chicago Winnipeg 
May July May July May July 
Ma } i t § 27% I » is 
M 148 1% 123% 126% 1 % 
Ma 149% 4 124% 126% ] 
Ma } i i i , 
M 1 t ] 


Kanone City 


Iv M Ju pt 
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FRIENDLY OPPONENTS—Betore they clashed in an important American 
League baseball game in New York's Yankee Stadium recently, Yogi Berra of 


the New 


York Yankees, left and Bob Lemon of the Cleveland Indians got 


together for a friendly breakfast—Wheaties and ice cream covered by fruit. 
This is a food combination being promoted by General Mills, Inc., and the 
American Dairy Assen, On the day the above photograph was taken, Berra 
hit «a home run and Lemon pitched a victory. Knox Reeves Advertising of 
Minneapolis is the agency directing the national promotion of the breakfast 





$43.50@44.50 sacked, Kansas 
City, and middlings $37.25@38 bulk, 
Kansa City 

Wichita: Millfeed demond was slow 
last week. Supplies were sufficient, 
@uotations, basis Kansas City, May 
1%: Bran $44@44.50, shorts $45.504 
16. Bran declined $202.25 ton and 
$3.75 ton, compared with the 
preceding week 

Oklahoma City: Demand for mill- 
feeds continued strong last week 
with slow production at mills. Prices 
closed $2.50 lower on bran and $3.50 
lower on shorts. Quotations, straight 
car’ Bran $46.25@47.25, millrun 
$47.1434 48.13, shorts $48@49. Mixed 
or poo! cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Salina: Demand was fair last week 
with bran $1 ton lower and shorts 
down a like amount, Supplies were 
about in line with trade requirements. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$45.500 46, gray shorts $48,50@ 49. 


Hutchinson: Both bran and shorts 
dipped sharply last week, bran by 


short 


$2.50 and shorts nearly $4. Prices 
were just too high and fell of their 
own Weight. Demand was fairly 
strong, though not as concerted as 


in previous weeks. But mills had no 
difficulty in disposing of all on hand, 
Quotations May 18, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $43.50@44.25, shorts $45 
146 

rt. Worth: After a fairly active 
business earlier last week demand 
dropped off considerably and was 
very quiet at the week-end, Offerings 


were only moderate but the trend 
was easier. Quotations May 18, bur- 
laps: Bran $49@50, shorts $53@54, 


delivered Texas common points; $2.50 
lower on both bran and shorts com- 
pared with previous week. 

Chicago: The millfeed market was 
punctuated by major price drops in 
bran and standard middlings in the 
central states during the week ending 
May 21, a usual development about 
this time each year, Losses on the 
lighter milling offals ranged to $6 
ton, as trade sources indicated the 
arrival of pastures, falling off in dairy 
feed business and the imminence of 
new crop wheat put pressure on the 
market. Exact quotations were diffi- 





cult to find, Heavier types held near 
week-ago levels. Quotations May 21 


Bran $47.50@48, standard midds. $48 
@ 48.50, flour midds. $57@58, red dog 
$60 761 

St. Louis: Demand for bran and 
shorts was very slow last week. The 
price trend was lower and supplic 
were heavy. Quotations May 18: Bran 


$48.25@49, shorts $49.75@50.75 per 
ton, St. Louis switching limits 
Buffalo: Millfeed sales were 


prac 
tically nil last week and bran and 
middlings tumbled for want of buy 


ers. Supplies were considered exces 
sive despite continued fairly light 
flour mill running time. Mixers ar 
pursuing a very hesitant buying pac« 
They are stretching their inventories 
as far as possible and entering the 
market only for spot needs, Because 
sellers exceed buyers, many in the 
trade have taken to the sidelines t 
await the outcome of the price situa 
tion, Bran was in more demand than 


middlings. Mill running time aver 
aged about five or slightly more 
days. 


Bran ended $3.50 lower, middlings 
dropped $4.50 and heavy feeds were 
down $142. Quotations May 18: Bran 
$51@51.75, standard midds. $53@ 
53.75, flour midds. $61@62, red 
$61 @ 62.50. 

Boston: Moderately easier prices 
in the local millfeed market failed to 
attract any substantia! local buying 
interest last week. Most of the trad 
ing activity was confined to small odd 
lots and principally for immediate or 
nearby anticipated 


dog 


requirements 


Bran finished about $1 lower with 
the inside quotations reflecting sup 
plies available on a volume basis 
Middlings were $202.50 net lowe: 
and in the same category as far as 
inside and outside quotations wer: 
concerned. Most buyers continued 
cautious as recent strength was a 


reflection of the poor pasturage con 
ditions dictated by the extremely un 
seasonable weather this year. Quota 
tions May 18: Bran $60@62, midds 
$59.50@ 61. 

Philadelphia: A stronger tone in 
the local millfeed market kept a 
great many potential purchasers on 


the sidelines. Most users were inclined 
to permit stocks to reach lower 
els before replenishing at current 
The May 19 list of quota- 
tions was uniformly $2 higher than 
the previous week: Bran $63; stand- 
ard midds. $65; red dog $69 
Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeed 
continued to be good last week. Prices 
fluctuated during the week and buy- 
ers bought on any falling quotations 
Bran led in sales. Supplies 
all needs. Immediate shipments con- 
tinued to be available. Quotations 


lev- 


postings 


covered 


May 18, fob. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$56.40@61.14, standard midds. $58.50 
162.64. flour midds. $63.50066.64, 
red dog $66.50069.14 

New Orleans: Weakness in the 
millfeed market caused a severe set- 
back in the millfeed prices at the end 


of last week, with 
ton and shorts off 
mand was light and mill offerings 
light side, particularly on 
acked products Mixers and 
bought sparingly and only for im- 
mediate needs, partly on account of 
the approach of warmer weather and 
in consideration of the unsettled mar- 
ket. There was no 
ings for future delivery 


bran down $1.50 
$2.75@3. The de- 


also on the 


jobbers 


book 
Quotations 


interest in 


May 18 gran) «6$53054.25, shorts 
$55 @56 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
easier by at least a dollar a ton last 
week, due in part to lack of local 


demand and in part to a withdrawal 
if interest by California buyers, who 
have been aggressive in recent weeks 
but who have now begun to back away 


May millfeed was about $44.50 ton 
delivered common transit points, with 
June a dollar lower, and very little 
trading was reported 

Portland: Quotations May 18: Mill- 
run $44, midds. $49 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week with de- 
mand steady and about equal to 
upply. Mills were working to capac- 
ity, 24 hours a day, five days a week 
ind are booked well into June. Quo 
tations (unchanged): Red bran and 


millrun $44, midds. $49; to Denver 
Red bran and millrun $51, midds. $56; 
to California—Red bran and millrun 
$51.50, midds. $56.50 f.0.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles 
The 


was 


Toronto-Montreal: good de 
mand for millfeed being sus- 
tained last week and prices were firm 


Q@uotations May 18: Bran $59@60 
horts $604061, midds. $61063, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 


traight cars Toronto-Montreal 


Winnipeg: There was no indication 


of any let-up in the demand for west 
ern millfeeds last week despite the 
fact that a lessening of buying had 
been expected for the past two or 
three weeks. Prices remained strong 
ind middlings advanced $1 ton. Al- 
berta mills continued their teady 


into British Columbia and 
the bulk of the remaining production 
is moving 


movement 


to eastern Canada with some 


tocks going to the New England 
states. Quotations May 19: Bran f.o.b 
mills $47@50 in the three prairie 


Manitoba and Saskatche 
wan shorts $48@51, Alberta $2 more; 


provinces, 


midds. $47@50 in Manitoba and Sas 
katchewan, Alberta $2 more. All 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Quiet continued in the 
rye flour market last week in spite 
of a price decline and then an upturn 
the middle of the week. The net loss 
for the week amounted to 5¢ sack 
Buyers seemed to still think the price 
was too high and want to await final 
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action on the farm bill and also see 
what might develop for the new crop 
Shipping directions were holding up 
fairly 


well and the ovinion was ex- 
pressed that buyers will have to come 
in fe upplies in the near future as 
contract ire running out rapidly 
Quotations May 18: White rye $4.52 
@457 dium $4.32 @ 4.27, dark $3.77 
“i 3.82 


Chicago: The rye flour market fluc- 
tuated moderately in the central 
states during the week ending May 
19, and went almost wholly unnoticed 


by prospective buyers of the com- 
modity. Most customers seem to be 
bought up for the crop year.. Quota- 
tions May 18: White patent type 
$4 840489, medium $4.6444.69, dark 
$4 0974.14 

Portiand: Quotations May 18: 
White patent $7.25, pure dark rye 
$6 25. Le.l 

Buffalo: Rye prices were off 5¢ 
last week. Sales continued nominal 
Quotations May 18: White rye $5.44 
@5.54, medium rye $5.24@5.34, dark 


rye $4.6974.79 


Pittsburgh: Sales of rye flour were 


very small last week. A little blend- 
ed rye was sold and a little pure 
white rye went to bakers in urgent 
need. Directions are fair. While prices 
were lower, prospective rye buyers 
still anticipate much lower quota- 
tions. Quotations May 18 f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $5.14@5.30, dark $4.84@5.10 
medium $4.39@4.55 lended $6.254 
6.35, dark $4.39@4.80 


the 
last week with 
spurred into action by a 
slight downward revision in postings 
Advices in the trade indicated that 
most had hoped for a broader decline 
The May 19 quotation on rye white 
of $5.3575.45 was 5¢ sack under that 
of the week before 

St. Louis: The 
fell during the total of 
10¢. Sales fair with 
shipping directions also in that cate 
gory. The supply was ample. Quota- 
tions May 18: Pure white rye $5.14 
medium $4.94, dark $4.39 and rye 


meel $4.64 
Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 


Philadelphia: All was quiet in 
flour 
bakers not 


local ryeé market 


price of 
week a 
said to be 


rye flour 
last 
were 


oatmeal was seasonally slow last 
week. No export business was indi- 
cated. Quotations May 19: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; oat- 


meal in 100-lb $6.657 6.90 in 
the three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash 


sacks 


carlots 


Toronto-Montreal: Volume of busi- 


ness last week was seasonal, with 
prices steady. Quotations May 18 
tolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, 
oatmeal in 100’s cottons $6.85, f.o.b 


Toronto-Montreal 
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Northwest Unit, AACC, 
Names Dr. B. M. Dirks 


MINNEAPOLIS—Named as chair- 
man of the Northwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 


Chemists at the season’s final meet- 
ing was Dr. B. Marlo Dirks, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc 

Other officers elected were Dr. P. E 
Ramstad, General Mills, Ine., vice 


chairman; Joseph Bailey, Cargill, Inc., 
secretary; and Ed Liebe, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, treasurer. Dr 
Ramstad will be program chairman 
for the next season. 

The election meeting was at the 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., St. Paul, where a tour of the 


lnborate 


ries was followed by a short 
meeting 


business 





James C. McNeil 


J. C. McNeil Named 
Flour Production 
Director for Pillsbury 


MINNEAPOLIS The appoint- 


ment of James C. McNeil as direc- 
tor of flour milling production for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc has been an- 
nounced by John P. Snyder, recently 
elected vice president in charge of 
production. Mr. McNeil was former- 
ly feed production manager for the 
company and in his new post suc- 
ceeds Mr Snyder 

M1 McNeil joined Pillsbury in 
1946 as a grain buyer, later became 
assistant to the plant manager at 
Ogden, Utah. In 1950 he was ap- 


Ogden, and 
Pillsbury’s 
Clinton lowa 


pointed plant manager at 
in 1953 tran 


feed division 


ferred to 


S THE STAFFS re 


WARD DIVIDEND 
YORK—The directors of the 
Baking Co. have declared the 


NEW 
Ward 


regular quarterly dividend of 1%*% 
($1.37% per share) on the outstand- 
ing 54 cumulative preferred stock of 
the company, and also declared a 


quarterly dividend of 25¢ per share 
sutstanding common stock of 

Both dividends are pay- 
1956 to holders of record 
1956 


on the 
the company 
able July l 
of June 15 








TRADEMARK—A 


NEW new trade- 
mark for its combined line of Hud- 
son-Hammond multiwall shipping 


sacks has been announced in New 
York by the Hudson Pulp & Paper 
Corp. As shown above, the Hudson 
name dominates the circular design 


in which the company’s nationally- 
advertised ship and Hammond's “Bet- 
terbags” label are included. Hudson's 
multiwall plant locations listed 
at the bottom, following the are of 
the circle. Hudson's acquisition of 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. last sum- 
mer has more than doubled the par- 


are 


ent firm’s production of multiwall 
shipping sacks, company officials 
state. 
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Mrs. Stanger Has Back 
Injury From Aircraft 


Mishap After AOM 


MINNEAPOLIS Mrs. Cynthia 
Stanger, wife of Eric A. Stanger, 
general manager for Henry Simon, 
Ltd., the British machinery manu- 


facturers in North America, left the 
hospital May 18 after an eight-day 
stay. She was injured in an aircraft 
mishap May 10 when returning from 
the Association of Operative Millers 
technical conference at Dallas 

Mrs. Stanger sustained a compres- 
sive fracture of the 3rd lumbar ver- 
tebra. Doctors say it will be several 
months before she makes a complete 
recovery. 

Also injured in the accident, which 
occurred when the aircraft hit three 
successive “air pockets,”’ were Dr 
Heinz Gehle, MIAG, Brunswick, Ger- 
many, and Frank Heide, vice presi- 
dent, MIAG Northamerica, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. Dr. Gehle had severe bruises 
and is still suffering from the after 
effects of his experience. He is re- 
turning to Germany within the next 
few days. Mr. Heide reports that he 
is almost recovered though he still 
has several bruises. 
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ELEVATOR ADDITION STARTED 

LUCAS, KANSAS An addition 
holding 90,000 bu. of wheat has been 
started by the Farmers Co-op Eleva- 
tor here, with completion slated June 
1. The building will be 45 ft. by 108 
ft. Ralph Batten is manager of the 
concern. The organization will have a 


capacity over 200,000 bu. when the 
new addition is completed 
OREAT S Twe STAFF OF Lire 


GOLF TOURNAMENT JUNE 7 

LOS ANGELES— The Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange has scheduled a golf 
tournament followed by a dinner to 


be held at the Inglewood Golf and 
Country Club, Inglewood, on the 
afternoon and evening of June 7. 








DEATHS 


Mrs. Lillian Sweet died at her home 
in Beaver Falls, Pa., May 12. Her 
husband, Coburn Sweet, for 40 years 
has flour broker in Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh. Survivors in- 
clude her husband and sons, Rev 
Lufay A. Sweet, Pittsburgh, and Rev 
Coburn Sweet, Jr., Johnstown 





been a 


Miss Ruth Brandhorst, 32, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter W. Brand- 
horst, died in a Kansas City hospital 
May 15 after a brief illness. Mr 
Brandhorst is Kansas City district 
manager of bulk flour sales for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc 


George F. Treger, 52, a resident of 
Edina, Minn., suburb of Minneapolis, 
died May 12. Mr. Treger had been 
auditor for the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, for the past five 
years. Previously he had been a cer- 
tified public accountant and comptrol- 
ler for the firm formerly known as 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn 


Andrew Holzendorf, for 
25 years affiliated with 
Baking Co., Augusta, Ga 
12. He was 62 years of age 


more than 
the Unity 
died May 


Burton W. Hales, president of 
Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago, died 
May 20. Details will be found on page 
13 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Walter ©. Donovan, Philadelphia, 
celebrated his 25th anniversary as an 
employee of Standard Brands, Inc., 
May 14, entitling him to membership 
in the company’s Quarter Century 
Club. Mr. Donovan is with the Phila- 
delphia area office for the Fleisch- 
mann Division ‘of Standard Brands 
He was first employed by the com- 
pany at Wilmington, Del 


Allen McGavin was one of four past 
presidents who was honored at a 
testimonial dinner given by the Ker- 
risdale Arena Assn. ai 
B.C. recently. Mr 


Vancouver, 
McGavin, with fel 
low members of his Gyro Club, was 
largely responsible for the collection 
of funds and establishment of the 
arena, which was used by 96,000 
skaters last year. Mr. MeGavin is 
president of MeGavin Bakeries, Ltd., 
Vancouver 


Fred Freimark, Atlas Bakery, 
Syracuse, N.Y., president of the Cen 
tral New York Bakers Asen., present 
ed a silver tray to John McNamara, 
manager of the Cottage Bake Shop, 
in recognition of his service to the 
association. The presentation 
made at a dinner dance of 
ciation held in Hotel Syracuse 


Over 150 persons attended a bakers, 
flour and allied trades’ dinner recent 
ly at the Hotel Sheraton-Astor and 
pledged $150,000 to the United Jewish 
Appeal. Samuel R. Strisik, S. R 
Strisik Co., was guest of honor and 
was presented with an award for his 
service as campaign chairman of the 
UJA Bakers, Flour and Allied Trades 
Division from 1947-1952 by Emil 
Fink, Fink Baking Corp., member of 
the div executive committee 
Jack Silverman, Modern Maid Food 
Products, Inc., 1956 campaign chair 


wis 


the asso- 


sions 


man, Morris Messing, Messing Bak- 
eries, Inc., advisory chairman and 
David Dubner, Frieder & Dubner, 


chairman of the retail bakers’ section 
of the division, assisted with arrange 
ments 


Dr. Robert W. English, director of 
the American Institute of Baking 
chairman of the awards 
committee at the week-long confer 
American Society of 
Training Directors held in New York 


was acting 


ence Oi the 


recently. He made presentations of 
gifts and plaques to 53 past presi 
dent past officers, committee chair 
men and regional representatives of 
the society 

om 


Miss Eleanor Matsumoto, consumer 
information specialist for the agricul 
tural the Uni 
versity of Hawaii, Honolulu, called at 


extension service of 


the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago 
on May 18 
* 

A number if milling company per 
sonnel were among those who have 
completed a course in traffic and In 
terstate Commerce Commission law 
and practice sponsored by the Wichita 
Traffic Club, Wichita, Mansas. Among 


the graduates are P. W. Allee, secre 
tary, New Era Flour Mills, Arkansas 
City; Lester Sprowles, assistant traf 
fic manager, Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Flour Mills; W. 8. Welsh, traffic man- 
ager, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; 
and D. H. Lester, traffic 


manager, 





General Mills, Inc., Wichita. At a 
graduation dinner May 16 at Wichita, 
one of the instructors, Robert 
L. Holmes, director of traffic, Kansas 
Milling Co., was one of the speakers 


Karl A. We'mer, Bay State Milling 
Co., president of the Pittsburgh Flour 
Club, presided at the group's dinner 
meeting at The Chateau May 14 
Chester F. Schomaker, A. T. Scho 
maker & Sons; Art BE. dwards, Hub- 
bard Milling Co., and 4, Jd, Spagnol, 
W. J. Jennison & Co., were appointed 
as alternates to the convention at 
Baltimore of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors 


I. EL MeCoy, 


class 


Oklahoma City 
branch manager, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills, Inc., has returned from a trip 
to the Texas Panhandle in the Ama 


rillo area. He reports an optimistic 
outlook for the current wheat crop 
and an expectation of a big wheat 


crop if present moisture conditions do 
not deteriorate, Generally the crop in 
that wheat belt is in excellent cond) 
tion, he reports 


Visitors to the home office of The 
Northwestern Miller during the week 
ended May 18 included Dr, Werner R, 
Schafer, Federal Research Institute 
of the Grain Industry, West German 

‘inistr ind Agriculture, and 
tfenry A. Baehr, Foreign Agricultural 
the U.S. Department of 
Dr. Heing Gehle, MLIAG, 
srunswieck was accompanied by 
Mrank Hede, MIAG Northamerica, 
Inc. Fritz Buhler Brothers, 


of Food 


Service of 


ericulture 


Sch'ess, 


Inc., accompanied Christian Schon- 
ing, Vaksdal Molle, Norway. Also 
Visiting were Henry L. Donovan, Ana 


conda Flour Mills, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
and Michael Vanning, newly-appoint- 


ed technical representative for Thom 


as Robinson & Son, Ltd, in Minne- 
apolis 
e 
J. Douglas Hutchison has been 


elected to the board of directors of 


Ranks, Ltd, parent company of the 
jritish milling group. He is a'ready 
“a member of the board of Joseph 
Rank Ltd. L. d. Williams, a banker, 
has also joined the board of Ranks 
Lid 
a 

Pau! D. Bartlett, chairman of the 
hoard of Bartlett & Co., Kansas City 
and Frank A. Theis, president of the 
Simonds-Shields-The Grain Co, 
Kansas City, were reelected members 


of board of trustees f the 
Institute at the 


Midwest 
Research recent an 


nual 


meeting of the organization in 
Mansas City. Eimer W. Reed, presi 
dent of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, is a hold-over member of 
board 

enear S tee erarr ’ Live 

CALL FOR BIDS 
PORTLAND, ORE.-Through the 
Portiand Commodity Office of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
called for bids on two temperature 
indicating systems for use in grain 


stored in Liberty-type cargo vessels 
anchored near Astoria, Ore. and 
Olympia, Wash. Offers should be sub 
mitted by June 4 to the Commodity 
Office, 1218 8S. W. Washington St., 
Portland 5, Ore 
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HONORARY MEMBER—James F. Bell, center, former president and chair 
man of the board of General Mills, Inc., was made an honorary member of the 
Minnesota Industral Chemists Forum at the organization's May meeting in 
Minneapolis, At left is Dr. Clyde Bailey, dean emeritus of the University of 
Minnesota school of agriculture, who made the honoring speech. At right \s 
Jose B. Calva, president of the Industrial Chemists Forum. He presented the 
plaque which Mr, Bell is holding. Mr, Bell is chairman of the committee on 
finance and technological progress for General Mills. 


Chemists’ Group Honors James Ford Bell 


VINNEAPOLIS— The Minnesota 
Industral Chemists Forum bestowed 
in honorary membership on James F 
Bell, former president and chairman 
of the board of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, at the group's May meet- 
inv 

lt marked the first honorary mem- 
bersip award in the 20-year history 
of the forum, Mr. Bell ts chairman of 
the committee on finanee and tech- 
nological progress for General Mills. 

jose B. Calva, president of the In- 
dustrial Chemists Forum, presented 
Mr. Bell with a bronze plaque bearing 
the inseription, “The Minnesota In- 
dustrial Chemists’ Forum is honored 
to present its first honorary member- 
hip to James Ford Bell for some 60 
of his fruitful awareness of the 

iiue of industrial chemistry perspec- 
tive to human aspirations,” 

lhe honoring address was made by 
Dr. Clyde Bailey, dean emeritus of 
the University of Minnesota school of 
ivriculture 


years 


It is indeed fortunate for a com- 
munity and a nation when men ap- 
pear upon the seene who not only 


have great competence in business 
management,” stated Dr, Bailey, “but 


iiso have a respect for, and under- 





South Carolina Mill 
To Manufacture Feeds 


DENMARK, S.C.-— The Denmark 
(S.C.) Milling Co., at one time among 
the most active of interior South 
Carolina flour mills, is being remodel- 
a formula feed plant. New 
equipment ineludes an attrition mill, 
corn cracker and grader, mixer, oat 
huller and other units for making 
mixed feed, as well as doing custom 
grinding 

he mill was remodeled 25 years 
ago, when the company was at the 
peak of capacity. Much of the old 
equipment is still in the mill, 

Henry T. Bloomfield is president of 
the reorganized company, and Frank 
1. Neal, seeretary. Mr. Neal is head of 
the First National Bank of Denmark. 


ed into 





standing of the role that science can 
play in the evolution of business 

“It is dull more fortunate when 
such businessmen have been educated 
in some scientific specialization. On 
this occasion I shall undertake to 
satisfy you that your honor guest and 
affiliate fully meets the high stand 
ards that you have set in determining 
the qualifications of a man for mem 
bership in your organization.” 

He concluded by stating that mak 
ing Mr. Bell an honorary member 
would “bring added prestige and dis 
tinction to the forum, and, we trust 
will afford genuine satisfaction to the 
competent colleague who is thus 
honored,” 


Brazilian Miller Sees 


Mills in U.S., Canada 


MINNEAPOLIS—Henry L,. Dono- 
van, managing director of Anaconda 
Flour Mills, Sao Paulo, Brazil, who 
flew to Dallas to attend the annual 
technical conference of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, is now mak- 
ing a tour of market and milling 
centers in the U.S. and Canada 

After visiting Chicago, Mr. Donc- 
van made a six-day stay in Minne- 


apolis where he met senior executives 


of the major milling companies 
He also inspected a flour mill 
and a feed plant. In Buffalo, he 
visited another plant and then pro- 
ceeded to Toronto. After spending a 
few days in New York, he will re- 
turn to Brazil at the end of May 
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Dr. J. A. Anderson to 
Speak in Europe 


WINNIPEG—-Chief chemist for the 
joard of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada, and a former president of the 
American Association of 
Chemists, Dr. J. A. Anderson will 
spend most of the next 24% months 
in the British Isles and five European 
countries. He will leading ce- 
real chemists, millers and govern- 
ment officials interested in the impor- 


Cereal 


visit 


tation of Canadian grain. In addi- 
tion to the U.K., Dr. Anderson will 
visit Switzerland, Germany, the 


Netherlands, Belgium and France 

Dr. Anderson left Winnipeg on May 
20 to attend the annual 
AACC in New York. He been 
invited to speak at several meetings 
overseas. At Lausanne, Switzerland 
his subject will be “Recent Advances 
in Cereal Chemistry,” and at the an 
nual meeting of the German 
Chemists at Detmold he will discuss 
“Recent Research in bread wheats in 
the Grain Research Laboratory.” At 
a similar meeting to be held at St 
Andrews, Scotland, Dr. Anderson's 
subject will be “The Function of Ce- 
real Chemists Aiding in breeding of 
High Quality Grains.” 


meeting of 
has 


Cereal 





Fleischmann to Help Promote 


And Merchandise Sandwich Idea Contest 


NEW YORK 


The Fleischmann di 


vision of Standard Brands Inc. has 
announced its support of a National 
Sandwich Idea Contest that is being 


jointly sponsored this summer by th 
Wheat Flour Institute and the Na 
tional Restaurant Assn 

Although the contest is confined to 
restaurant employees, Fleischmann 
and the Wheat Flour Institute intend 
to promote the prize-winning sand 
wiches for home as well as restaurant 
consumption, and since “nothing sells 
bread like sandwiches,"’ the 
is seen as a powerful business builder 
for the baking as well as the restau 
rant industry, 

Fleischmann’'s pre-contest contribu 
tion will include nationwide distribu 
tion of entry blanks to all food service 
employees and operators who wish to 
enter the “Sandwich ldea Contest 
plus intra-industry promotion of the 
sandwich search through trade paper 
advertisements. 

After selection of the first 20 sand 
wiches at a preliminary judging by 
Michigan State University’s Hotel and 
Restaurant School, Fleischmann will 
serve as host at a special press lunch- 
eon, in New York City, on July 31 
when the top prize winners will be 


contest 


announced and the first 20 sandwiches 
will be publicized to the consuming 
public via newspapers, 
radio and TV 

Immediately following the 
announcement Fleischmann will 
tribute to bakers a home recipe ver- 
sion of the prize-winning sandwiches 
which will be prepared by the Wheat 
Flour Institute. Bakers, in turn, can 
imprint and distribute these sandwich 
recipe leaflets to their customers 
through retail bakeries or grocery 
outlets and through door-to-door de- 
livery or direct mail, the company 
points out 


magazines, 


awards 


dis- 
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HIGHER RATES REQUESTED 
SAN FRANCISCO A 


series of 


meetings in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles are being concluded this 
month by the California Utilities 
Commission on increasing freight 


rates for grain shipments within the 
boundaries of the state. Rail car- 
riers have made applications to the 
commission for 5-6% increases. In- 
terim increases for certain ship- 
ments within specified areas of the 
state, and reductions in other 
have been announced 


areas 
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First Study of 


Baking Industry 
Being Offered 


CHICAGO — The first thorough- 
going study of the American baking 
industry in printed form is now be 
ing offered to industry 

A pre-publication offer of the two 
“Baking in America” is 
in the mail to 20,000 members of the 
baking industry. The study was made 
by Northwestern University, through 
a grant from the American Bakers 
Assn 

Volume I, written by William G 
Panschar, is ‘Economic Develop 
ment” and totals 344 pages. The sec 
ond volume is “Market Organization 
and Competition,” written by Charles 
C. Slater, and totals 448 pages 

The first volume covers the history 
of bread from its discovery to its 
and part of 
modern industry; the transition of 
baking from a craft to a large scale 
industry; the role of mergers in the 
industry’s growth and a reappraisal 
of the declining consumption story 

An appraisal of distribution meth- 


volume set 


production sale as a 


ods and costs and some things that 
can be done about them is covered 
in Volume II, with an analysis of the 
cost advantages of chain store bak- 
eries, a new way of analyzing costs 
ind market potentials, with addi- 


tional detail of bakery 
ing 

Scheduled to be off the press in 
September, the books will be for sale 
at $15 per set. However, the pre- 
publication offer by the ABA will 
enable bakers to purchase single sets 
it $13.50; 4 to 24 sets at $12.50 per 
set; 25 to 49 at $11.50 per set; 50 to 
99 at $10.50 per set. An additional 
5% discount will be given on orders 
which are accompanied by checks 

“The volumes will have great value 
to bakers as source and reference 
material,” said E. E. Kelley, Jr., But- 
ter Krust Bakeries, Lakeland, Fla., 
ABA president, “and in addition will 
be invaluable for college, university 
and public libraries 


foods market- 


“A steady flow of inquiries come 
into our office from schools, adver- 
tising agencies and elsewhere, seek- 


ing exactly the information which is 
contained in these publications. It 
has not been possible to supply the 
data to date, but at long last the in- 
dustry has authentic and thorough- 
going information in printed form 
which can fill such requests 

“These books were four 
preparation, Northwestern 
sity’s Center for Social Research as- 
staff to conduct the in- 
tensive study necessary to the prepa 
ration of the two volumes 

‘Bakers will perform a service to 
themselves by obtaining sets of the 
books and an outstanding service to 
the industry by obtaining extra 
copies for donation to public, high 
school, college and university librar- 


ies 


years in 
Univer 


signing a 
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Peak Grain Load Due 
At Port of New York 


NEW YORK The Port of New 
York is expected to receive a large 
share of the grain cargoes that will 
be exported via the Atlantic Coast 
this year in the government’s pro- 
gram to dispose of surplus agricul- 
tural stocks. 


It is expected that the Port of New 
York will ship more grain this year 
than in any year since before World 
War II 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change 
May May 
il, 18, 
1955-56 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine A 13% thy “mM 
Allis-Chalmers 75% 63 65, 66 
Pid. $3.25 a4 31% 32% 32% 
im. Cyanamid 77% 61 71% 72% 
Pid. 153 126 141 i4 
A-D-M Co 641% 37 1%, «38 
Borden 64 5a% 61 60% 
Cont. Baking Co 6% 30% 0% 32% 
Pid. $5.56 106% 102% 105% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co 32% 27% j$%2% 29% 
Cream of Wheat 105 282%, 9% 20% 
Dow Chemical 71% SM 67% 65% 
Gen. Baking Co 9% 9% o% Ws 
Pfd. $8 142 137 138% 
Gren. Foods Corp 100% 8 0%, 85% 
Pfd. $3.50 wy, 16% 17% ints 
General Mills, Ine 71% *«+G!1 65% 6% 
Merck & Co 3% 245% 31% 32% 
Pfd. $4 112 1067, 1OK% 
Natl. Biscuit Co 99% 37% 1% 38% 
Pfd. $7 179 165 168% 168 
Pillsbury Mills, tne nO 4a% 4% 45% 
Pid. $4 102 oo 100 
Procter & Gamble. 110% 64% 105% 104% 
Quaker Oats Co 1%, 316% 32% 31% 
Pid. $6 153 45 147 146 
St. Kegis Paper Co. 55 10% 52% 53 
Std. Brands, Inc 44% 30% 42% 43 
Pfd. $3.50 1% #6 87 BOY, 
Sterling Drug My 50 Yy 64% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 78 69% 72% 11% 
United Biscuit 
of America 12%, 27 sO 20% 
Vietor Chem. Wks 41% 7% so 29% 
Ward Baking Co 17% 15% 15% 15% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., 87 Pfd 170% 73% 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3% % Pfd. 120% 121 
Merck & Co., $3.56 Pfd. av 93 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 101% 102% 


United Biscuit of America, 

Pfd. $4.50 102% 105 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd o2% pi. 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. 102% 104 

THE AMERICAN STOCK 

Quotations on 


EACHANGE 


baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change 
May May 
it, 18, 
1955-56 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp 6% 54% 5%, 5a 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 1K9 162 165 163% 
Hathaway Bak 
Inc., “A’ 4%, i i% 41% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N 
Pid. $8 137% 127 128% 
Wagner Baking Co. hi 1%, Se 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., $5 Ptd 135 136% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York 25% 26 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $5 Pfd. 104% 105 
Omar, Inc 15% 16% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108 112 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
May May 
4, il, 
1955-56 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3% : +.45 3.00 
Pid. B ’ i 57 56 
Can, Bakeries 1% 6% *6% 6% 
Can. Food Prod % A 4.25 3.30 
n™, x ” ~ 
Ptd 65 56 io 65 
Catelli Food, A 24 27% *27 
B 410 ST ww 40 
Cons, Bakeries 10% 1% ™ 1% 
Federal Crain 46 Or, 7 | 32™, 
Pfd. 11% 29% 30 40 
Gen. Bakeries “ 6 6% 6% 
Inter-City Bakery 17 
Int. Mig., Pfd 2 a7 ol 91 
Maple Leaf Mig 10 a, 9h ” 
Ptd 10% we a] *On 
McCabe Grain, A 21 19 19% 
B In 
Ogiivie Flour 2 4i% 44 42 
Ptda 160 158 160 158 
st. Lawrence 
Flour, Pid 100 100 100 
std. Brands a 
Toronto Elevs 20 16% 17% 2 
United Grain, A 18 17 17% 17 
Weston, G., “A sy, 201% 24% 25% 
B 364%, 21 25%, 25% 
1%% Ptd 104%, 90% 101 HO, 
*Leas than board lot 
SREA Ss THe erarr ’ re 
UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
) of graltr t tore and 
t pal market f the U.S 
week eT ne Ma 13 
M 19 as ‘ ed to the 
Bi the Product & Market 
\ of th | epartment 
‘ bush nitted) 
nadian 
Ar ear n bond 
Ma Mia M May 
! 1 s 
o5¢ 19 1956 
Vheat 6,983 2355,61¢ ‘ 625 
n 9.552 43,523 
ts 13 15,142 348 
Rye 304 7.791 499 
Barle 685 17,161 69 
~ f bonded graltr n store and 
float ( nadian markets Ma : fig 
sponding date of a year ago 
parentheses (0900's o tted) corn 
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FIRST COPY—H. George Wolfe, ad- 


vertising manager of the Merck & 
Co., Inc., chemical division, received 
the first copy of a new 2¢ government 
post card on behalf of the United 
Postal Stationery Society at the re- 
cent Fifth International Philatelic 
Exhibition in New York City. Mr. 
Wolfe is vice president of the society. 
The presentation was made by Robert 
E. Fellers (left), director of philately 
of the U.S. Post Office Department. 
The new postal card marks the first 
occasion on which the U.S. has issued 
a commemorative card. It is the first 
U.S. post card printed in two colors, 
and the first time a triangular stamp 
design has been used on a post card 
in the U.S. 





International to 


Give Scholarships 


MINNEAPOLIS—-The Internation- 
al Milling Co. has announced results 
of its second annual scholarship com- 
petition for and daughters of 
employees. Six scholarships covering 
tuition fees up to $500 for the 1956-57 
college year will go to 

Mary Anne Clysdale, daughter of 
G. E. Clysdale, St. Paul, Minn.; Lu- 
cille Corkran, daughter of S. M. Cork- 
ran, Nashville, Tenn.; Carol N. Ger- 
litz, daughter of G. A. Gerlitz, Minne- 
apolis; James R. Hutchison, son of J. 
R. Hutchison, Johnstown, Pa.; Arthur 
R. Mlodozeniec, son of Luke Mlodo- 
zeniec, Buffalo; and Geraldean Wal- 
drep, daughter of P. P. Waldrep, At- 
lanta. 


Sons 


An honorary scholarship 
awarded to Douglas M. Cain, Jr., son 
of D. M. Cain, Newton, Kansas. He 
ranked with the winners on the basis 
of scholarship, character and leader- 
ship but because he has qualified for 
two other scholarships for the coming 
school year, including one of sub- 
stantial amount, another recipient 
was named in his place to receive the 
scholarship award. 


was 


Award winners were selected by a 
committee of three prominent educa- 
tors not connected with International 
Milling Co. While scholarships are for 
one year only and are not automati- 
cally renewed, three of last year’s 
recipients again qualified this year on 
the basis of their college records for 
the current year. Two of the other 
three are high school seniors who will 
enter college in the fall, and one is 
a college sophomore 


———$REAG 1S THE STAFF OF i 


MILLION BUSHEL PROJECT 

OMAHA—A project ready to start 
is a one-million-bushel addition to 
the Farmers Union Co-operative 
Elevator Federation's grain elevator 
here. This will be the second addi- 
tion to the elevator since its con- 
The first, 600,- 


struction in 1950-51 
was in 1954 


000 bu 





Baking Association 
Secretary Answers 
Consumer Attack 


MILWAUKEE The first letter re 
produced below was sent to the edi 
tor of the Milwaukee Journal! rm 


cent 
ly and printed by that paper. The 
second letter, written by Fred H 
Laufenburg, executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., could 


be used as a sample for such letters 


whenever they are needed through 
out the country 
(See comment on page 19.) 
Give Us Solid Bread! 
To The Journal: One solution to 


the wheat surplus would b 
tion by bakeries, espoc ally the as 
semb'y line type, of 
fit to eat 

Tcday's soggy staff of life 


produc 


bread that is 


resem 
b’es the doughbal!l we used to use 
for carp bait as a child. It has a 
heel, but no soul. And as for crust 


well, the people who peddle such a 
commodity have a monopoly on that 
One wonders what actually 
into this bread in the way of chemi 
cals to keep it “fresh” indefinitely 
It stays pliab'e all right, just like 
putty in a can, Our youngster sat 
on a loaf of this so-called bread the 
other day, and it accordioned into a 
pulpy lump about the 
fists 
Personally, the undersigned is giv 
ing up bread, as have many of his 
acquaintances. No matter how thin 
you slice it, it’s still a culinary 
atrocity—fit, if for anything, only to 
be toasted. It's a wonder it 
sputter in the toaster 
in a fireplace. 
Where is the golden crusted loaf 
of yesterday, light of texture and 
tasting better than angel food cake? 
Answer: Gone with the greed of 
the bakers, who have found they 
can make “bread” out of chemicals 
and that there are enough people 
who will buy anything to make such 
ersatz production profitable 
EX-BREAD BUYER 


goes 


size of two 


doesn't 
like a wet log 


« 


Soft Bread in Demand 


To The Journal: Under the caption 
“Give Us Solid Bread,” a letter 
writer in your “From the People’ 
column says: “One wonders what ac 
tually goes into bread in the way of 
chemicals to keep it ‘fresh’ indefi 
nitely.” 


Well, it's a simple matter to find 


out, The federal food and drug ad 
ministration has set standards for 
white bread, enriched bread, milk 
bread, whole wheat bread, etc, and 
similar standards became effective 
in Wisconsin on Jan. 1, 1954 (Wi 
consin department of agriculture 


general order 147). These standard 
specify the ingredients that shall be 
used in the manufacture of each 
type of bread covered by such stand 
ards obtainable 

The writer of the letter ask 
“Where is the golden crusted loaf of 
yesterday”” and then 
answer the question with the fol 
lowing statement: “Gone with the 
greed of the bakers who have found 
they can make ‘bread’ out of chem 
icals and that there are enough peo 
ple who will buy anything to make 
such ersatz production profitable.” 

Had he ended with the question 
“Where is the golden crusted loaf 
of yesterday?” I would perhaps have 
ignored the letter: but when he so 


and copies are 


proces ds to 








Norine Condon 


NUTRITIONIST—Newest addition to 
the consumer service department of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, is shown above, Miss Norine 
Condon is a graduate of Mundelein 
College and has had experience in 
dietetic work in both hospitals and 
business. She will assemble 
material for the department, 


research 





maliciously goes on to answer the 
question himsell, with tatements 
comp'etely false, I feel a reply is in 


order, He has a right to his own 
opinion, and he also has the right to 
express it; but I question his right 
to slander the members of one of 


the nation's greatest food industries 
If he will call me at Broadway 
2-3172, I shall be happy to take him 


into the mixing room of any bakery 


he may select and have him see for 
himself what ingredients go into a 
loaf of bread. And I shall gladly pay 


him for any loss of 


his doing so 


time involved by 


American housewives purchase 50 
000,000 bread daily, The 
main concern of the baking industry 
is to bake the kind of bread people 
seem to demand, Surveys have proved 
that they want—or at 
the soft type 


loaves of 


least choose 
It is not at all unusual 
purchaser feel or 
several loaves on a display rack be 
fore selecting And she'll pick 
the softest time! 
As to chemica!s, both the 


to see a squeeze 
one 

one every 
federal 


and the Wisconsin bread standards 
permit the use of certain optional 
ingredients, such as mono- and di 
giycerides to preserve freshness 
Many bake not all-use shorten 
ing fortified with di-glycerides. Here 
in Wisconsin they must indicate the 


use with the 
the wrapper 
di-glycerides 
If this 
solid loaf there are any 
of bakeries in Milwaukee 
can purchase it. All the 
trying to do is to 
bread that 
ind he 
is made out of 
As to profit, he 
mation, too, by 


following statement on 
“With added mono 


harm|es 


and 
sottener 
gentleman really wants a 
number 
where he 
bakers are 
loaf of 
to want 
none of it 


bake a 


hou Cwive eer 


that 
chemicals 


may be sure 


can get that infor 


checking the finan 


cial reports of many nationally 
known bakeries—-reports whith ap 
pear regularly in trade papers and 
financial journals, Here, as when vis 


iting a bakery mixing room, ‘he will 
be in for a surprise 
FRED H. LAUFENBURG 


Executive Secretary, Wisconsin 


Bakers Association 


Ine 
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of 
Cargo Vessels! 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Continued 





are believed to account for approx 
mately 74% of the total U.S. wheat 
flour output 

The estimated April production t 
tal of 17,729,300 sacks repre 
drop of 7.8% from th 
sacks produced in March. The April 
total was, however, 1.7% more than 


ented 


19,224,000 


Thet's the total tonnage a year earlier when the total wa 
of Lykes 54 cargoliners ... 425,000 sacks. ae 
ho largest American Bi oss athearw a3 { di by “ 
fleet sail between ead oveenme tm bared 
U. S. GULF PORTS The average was up 1.7% f: t 


ond the world. 


daily output a year earlier 


Dependable, 


r scheduled services rense 9 > 
betwen U.S. GULF and 156 ports increases in 2 Regions 


throughout the world— Daily average production increased 
U.K. LINE AFRICA LINE orting regions. The interioc 
CONTINENT in two reporting ! I Phe interior 


LINE ORIENT LIN ° Bist , 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE Northwest had a dai! erage 
April, up 1.1% f1 

















$6,100 sacks in 
Experienced, precision handling the March average of 85,200 sacks. A 
of your 1.5% increase was noted in the cen 
FLOUR tral and southeastern area with the 
April daily average output being 106 
Shipments 500 sacks, up 1,600 sacks from March 
Limited 
Passenger Identify 
Accommodations PI N K H FAT 
the sure quick way 
with BLAK-RAY 
Mercury seed-treat 
a“ Panowen flu 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. anes Ne 
Genera! Offices: NEW ORLEANS, HOUS- letected in us 
TON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, mercury detector 
Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, 
Dalles, Kansas City, Lake Charles, Mem- For Complete information, Write 
phic. Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louls 
fampe, Washington, D. C.. Offices end BLACK LIGHT CORP. OF AMERICA 
Agents In Principal World Ports. Dept. NM, San Gabriel, Callf 

















“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker” 


CT ralilas i ee O@haalacs St Louis ¥ = Missouri 


Sale: 


Offices in Principal Cities 








MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich, 

One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 
maximum use, 

The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
mately $11.30. 
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USDA ANNOUNCES 
EXPORT SUBSIDY 


WASHINCTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that cotton textiles, cotton yarn and 
cotton products produced from cot- 
ton waste would be eligible for ex- 
port subsidy either under the present 
cut-price sales offers or through pro- 
visions of Public Law 480 export 

This important policy step 

also make eligible for the 
type of treatment exports of 
crackers, wheat and 
cereal products as subsidized 
items as well as wheat or corn by- 
products. USDA officials say that for 
the cotton textile export subsidy pro- 
gram alone it will require an expan- 
sion of the USDA staff here by near- 
ly 70 persons. 


sales. 
would 
same 
U.S. 
corn 


cookies, 





However, all other pr 


ers and regions 


duction cen- 


t howed 


it least some 
decline 

Minneapolis daily production went 
14,300 sacks in March to 38,700 
icks in April, a drop of 12.6% 
bined with the 


nerease, the 


from 
Com- 
interior Northwest 
Northwest as a whole 


had a combined daily average of 124.,- 
800 sacks in April, down 3.6% from 
the March level 

Buffalo mills reporting to The 
Northwestern Miller reported daily 


iverage production in April 
icks 11.6% from the 
in March 


of 91,100 
down 103,000- 


ick average 


The largest drop in daily average 
production occurred at Kansas City 
here the April figure of 2,621,700 
icks was 14.7% under the March 
level of 2,848,400 sacl Interior 
southwest mills reporting to The 
Northwestern Miller h ed a 1.9% 
drop in April production, compared 
vith March. These figures combined 
rave the Southwest a drop in daily 

erage output of 4.9%—from 256,- 
00 sacks in March to 244,000 sacks 
in April 


Mills on the north Pacific Coast 
reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
had a daily average production in 
April of 58 300 sacks, 1.5°% under the 
9 200-sack average in March 
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with $345,000 or $135 a share 
ro. A dividend of $1 a on com- 

mon has been declared thi eal 
Earnings of Flour Mills of America 

also are reported to be exceedirg a 


a year 
hare 


ago. In the current fiscal year 
it is estimated that the company will 
earn, after preferred dividend re- 
quirements, in excess of $1 share on 
common stock compared with 67¢ a 
hare a year earlier 


yea! 


fecause of a 


$3.500.000 loss incurred in 1953. the 
company has a large carry forward 
tax credit. Some of this credit has 


been used in subsequent years, but a 
substantial portion remain 

lhe Chickasha Cotton Oijii Co. has 
i net worth of $11 million and Flour 


Mills of America a net worth of 
nearly $8 million. Chickasha ope! 
ites nine cottonseed oil mills and 
155 cotton gins in Oklahoma, Texas 


ind Arizona and two feed mills in 


Oklahoma. Flour Mills of America 
has plants at Kansas City, St. Louis 
Great Bend, Kansas, Alva, Okla., plus 


Dittlinger and Bewley 
Texas. After the Bewley 
is comp'eted, the firm will have a 
daily flour milling capacity of 42,000 
cewt. and grain capacity in 
excess of 11 million bushels 


plants in 
acquisition 


storage 


May 22, 1956 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re 
plies if keyed to office of publication 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 2060¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
v 














WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v te Te nee 





Need aggressive broker to work West- 
ern Pennsylvania and Northern West 
Virginia; also broker for Indiana to 
sell bakery flour. Direct inquiries to: 


THE RED WING MILLING COMPANY 
Box 94, Red Wing, Minnesota 








OFFERING FOR SALE 
at $325,000 

Two terminal elevators in Twin City 
area aggregating 450,000 bushels bulk 
capacity plus tenanted flat warehouse. 
Includes grain handling, cleaning and 
drying equipment and currently stor- 
ing grain to 90°% of capacity. Will 
sell separately. Contact R. S. Jerue, 54 
East Fourth Street, St Paul, Minnesota. 
CApital 4-7587. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 


smmemiticemeeneed v nd 





MILLING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
When you need equipment, write to Ross. 
We unconditionally guarantee every item. 
Lergest stock in U.S.A., over 2,000 items. 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 
crimpers, flakers, new, used and rebuilt. 
We will trade for your surplus or buy out- 
right. No mill too large or small. We will 
also sell on commission basis 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC 
12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Okla. 











CCC-WHEAT TO BE TREATED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the purcha e of 3,600 gal of pyre- 


thrum protective spray concentrate to 


treat wheat and corn stored in Com- 
modity Credit Corporation-owned 
bins. The concentrate which contains 


33% technical piperonyl butoxide, 
3.3% pyrethrins, 43.7% petroleum oil 
and 20% inert ingredients will be 
mixed with water to form an insecti- 


cide spray 





COTTONS + BURLAPS + MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
Kansas City + Buffele + New York 








THE 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. I 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 





market, Universal consistently offers: 





BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine 
URERS OF FINEST 


cceteptntehh bettie | MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


MILLING co. Plain and Self-Rising 
Duluth, Minnesota 1ONIA, — —- 65 
omce 56 














PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat F pe ality 


Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 























STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK, N. ¥Y. 














ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 














NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 

MILL TO MAINTAIN HIGH 

STANDARDS OF QUALITY 
AND UNIFORMITY 


SINCE 1879 


MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


29 

















—— 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 


Hicu Grape Serinc Wueat Flours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 


American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 




















DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 
A Flour Without Equal 





Anywhere 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 
@ Southern Kegional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn 
4 
—————— _——. - — 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo 














GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 














— 





ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 








“GARLAND wits] | WWESTCENTRAL <coorteanive cram company- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE — OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Faciuitms IN OMAHA, LINcoLN, Fremont anp 200 ArriLiaTep 


CountTrY ELBVATORS 


CHEYENNE —NEBRED 
PAWNEE—TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 








’ 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 60—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; see, Fred Linsenmaler, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo, 

June 10-14—Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists; Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louls; exee. sec., Charles 8. Law- 





. . ane 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
; WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
COUN FLOUR - CONN MEAL 
COUN SPECIALTIES 











Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONTER, IND, NORFOLK, VA. 








rence, 176 W. Adams 


8, Ill. 

June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 418 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 16-22 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., the Princess 
Hotel, Bermuda; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y. 

June 17-20—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. summer convention; The 
Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., 
Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 18 — Ontario Flour Millers 
Asen.; King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 
Sec,, Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King 
Street E., Toronto. 

June 20-22 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Wentworth-by- 
the-Sea, Portsmouth, N.H.;  sec., 
Robert M. Green, 189 N. Ashland 
Ave., Palatine, UL 

dune 22-23—District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, California 
State Poly. College, San Luis Obispo, 


St., Chicago 





1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-Herre_tsaTeR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


} 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 




















‘0 C0 FM ee aldo 


——————— EE 


—-o- — 











ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 











MILLER 


Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, Bemis 


Bro. Bag Co., San Francisco. 


Aug. 3—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 


Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Asen.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; Sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Sept. 14-16—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Chelsea, Mich.; 
sec., Larry Luedemann, Hillsdale, 
Mich. 


Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 708 Henry Grady Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Sept. 17-18—National Association 
of Bakery Sanitarians, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Gerald J. Riley, 
Room 216, 855 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York, N.Y. 


Sept. 28-29—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Marion, Ohio; 


sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha; 


Sec., L. F. O’Konski, 
Omaha, Neb. 


1806 Chicago, 


Oct. 6—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. 
Kehr, Kressilk Products, Inc., Buf- 
falo. 

Oct. 13-15—New Jersey Bakers 


Board of Trade 88th Annual Conven- 
tion, Exhibition and Meeting; Hotel 
Berkeley - Carteret, Asbury Park, 
N.J.; Sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Clere- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 
Oct. 18-19-20—District 11, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Robert E. 
Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
sec., William Price, Globe Woven 


Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 

tute; 

Ga.; 


Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, 
sec., Allen R. 


Atlanta, 
Cornelius, 322 





he 








SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F, J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY +» W.C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 

Nov. 16-17—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; sec., James Wimbush, Kipp 
Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 


1957 
dan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 


Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 
1126 Mathieson Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 





EGYPTIAN WHEAT 


(Continued from page 6) 





compared with 1,854,000 tons in 1953 
The present corn shortage, as is the 
case with wheat, has been caused by 
diverting grain acreage to the pro- 
duction of cotton 

According to the FAS announce- 
ment, Egypt has had a difficult time 
marketing its principal agricultural 
exports. At the beginning of the 
1955-56 season stocks of cotton were 
larger than the previous year and 
exports were at a low ebb. As a re- 
sult, the exchange position 
of the country showed a rather sub- 
stantial deficit. In an effort to de- 
crease surplus stocks, export duties 
were reduced to facilitate sales of 
export crops. A general import duty 
of 7% was enacted as a 
government 


foreign 


source of 
revenue and also to dis- 
non-essential imports sy 
means, Egypt has been able 
to improve its balance of trade posi- 
tion and export 


courage 
these 
increase sales of 
Crops 

Egypt is a country of about 23 
million people. The rate of popula- 
tion growth has been increasing dur- 
ing the past decade and now 
reached about 3% annually 


has 


Agricultural production in recent 
years has been increasing at a great- 
er rate than the growth of popula- 
Considerable further improve- 
ment must be made, however, before 
the per capita level is equal to the 


tion 


prewar period, states the FAS. An 
index of agricultural production 
reached 115% of prewar in 1954-55 
but per capita agricultural produc- 
tion was only 81% of the 1935-39 
average. 


Because of the importance of agri- 
culture to the total economy, this 
situation indicates a continuing need 
for agricultural development in or- 
der to maintain per capita pro- 





duction 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN S3nbiit 


roducers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 














Y\rieckuciler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


Val; 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 111. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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The father played possum while his 
youngsters tried their best 
him from a Sunday afternoon nap to 


to rouse 


take them for a promised walk. 
Finally, his 5-year-old daughter pried 
open one of his eye-lids, peered care- 
fully, then reported: “He’s still in 
there 


¢*¢¢ 
A foreman had tried every strategy 
in the a fruitless effort to 
spur a particularly lazy laborer to do 
an honest day’s work. Finally he 


book, in 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


125/¥ USE QUAKER 
("; fim BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


for ALL your Hour.. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 














“For SUPER Results 




































Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 











The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA @ CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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turned, in desperation, to the patriotic 
approach 

“You should be ashamed of your- 
self,” he said, approaching the man 
who was in his usual state of lethargy. 
“Civilization is on the brink of disas- 
ter. Everyone is supposed to do his 
share to ease the world crisis, and 
here you are loafing.” 

“Oh,” said the lazy one, “I'm not 
loafing. I am just doing my share to 
relieve world tension.” 


¢$¢ ¢@ 

When a man’s pet hound disap- 
peared, he put the following ad in the 
local newspaper: “Lost or ran away, 
liver-colored bird dog named Bill. 
Will show signs of hydrophobia in 
about three days.” 

The dog came home the following 
morning. 


¢?¢? 

Junior had a sore throat but did 
not care to gargle the antiseptic solu- 
tion which mother was urging on 
him 

Mother tried to explain 

“Junior, you have a bunch of little 
live bugs in your throat, and this 
antiseptic will kill them.” 

This failed to dent 
tance. 

“Humph!”" he snorted. “I'd rather 
have a bunch of live bugs in my 
throat than a bunch of dead ones!” 


o¢¢ 


A firm, having difficulty in making 
a collection, finally wrote: “Dear Mr. 


Junior’s resis- 


Jones: What would your neighbors 
think if we came to your town and 
repossessed your car?’ 


A week later the firm received their 
letter back. Scrawled on it was: “Sir, 
I took the subject up with my neigh- 
bors and they think it would be a 
mean trick. Sincerely, L 


¢¢?f 

A neatly dressed man was passing 
a cut-rate clothing store in New 
York’s east side when a long arm 
reached from the doorway and pulled 
him in. 

“I don't need any clothes,” he pro- 
tested. “I have eight suits at home.” 

“Well,” said the aggressive mer- 
chant, “bring ‘em in. I'll make you a 


partner.” 
¢?¢?¢ 
Many a motorist has lost control 
of his car because of one mistake 
teaching his youngster 
drive. 


Jones.” 


teen-age to 
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ete A 


LABORATORY 

CONTROLLED 
KANSAS es 
DIAMOND 


BAKERY 








LOUIS, 
MO, 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











Country-Milled 
from Country Hun 
Wheat located in | 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWwWNImM 
MANAGED 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


KANGAS « 











GRAI 


The Great Southwest 


wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 





state 












N CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «+ Phone Ll. D. 98 

STOCKY ARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR ond JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Maenegers 


Lewis W. Senford © Phone 3316 
Meneger 


offers the finest 





TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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Complete Grain 









Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator * Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 











1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 











CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





—— 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Nig WM.KELLY 
peng 
. 


The ~~ Ww 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY STORAGE 
5,000 Cwts. 1,000,000 Bu. 

















2 Sa There’s a world 


by cel E of quality in 
Jennison Flours 


W.J.Jennison Co. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN, 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











SPRINGFIELD MILLING CORP. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 







THE STANDARD 
others strive to reach 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


— 














Aged 


To insure uniformity « To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 





It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLC'UR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
ons, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 





CINCINNATI, O | 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Cor aeet 
from Montana Spring W! 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, : 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 


nGianapos 3, indiana 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR C0. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ®@ ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 








ry y* 4 . - - ‘ 
The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specializ sboratory controlled 
prot t of I r Cake ashen an | 
Cracker Flours fron arefully selected 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








“Golden Loaf” ms#'s0u: 
The Flour with on De od and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 























WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












There is no greater thrill for a baker 
e. than comes from the production of a 
really top quality loaf. POLAR BEAR 
flour is milled to be a fit component of 


that proudest loaf. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 





109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 7 > 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 

: HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten ¥ 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 


Qo Be J CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
oe RY E—White - Medium - Dark — 
Lo, 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *";"+'° 














———————— : ERICKSON 
Gladiola 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 
and 


Red Glefant 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 


Laboratories 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 











Ba cc a ee 
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Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Plour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 
SN 0 ia a AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 
| FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Ketablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 9456 AMSTERDAM O 


Cable Reference: 
Address Nt Abert De Bary & Co, 
Withure”’ Ameterdam 














CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL-OSLO” 











ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSOT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornatad” 


Neference: 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Hatablished 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FREED 
AGENTS 
O8LO, NORWAY 
“Jonnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 








ABA GOVERNORS 


(Continued from page 7) 





which places its main reliance on 
disclosure, with a high level of fidu- 
ciary responsibility in the trustees, 
rather than detailed and extensive 
regulation. More specifically: 

“1. The trustees of the funds will 
file annually with the appropriate 
regulatory body such reports con- 
cerning the operation of the funds 
as may be required, and 

‘2. the trustees shall send a sum- 
mary of receipts and disbursements 
of the funds yearly, in 
detail, to the employees covered and 
their employer participants, and 

“3. the trustees shall be charged 
with the high standard of fiduciary 
responsibility. 


“If such regulation is limited to 


reasonable 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh, Verhulstetraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 

Wieger’'s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANS, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON" 











D. D, FP. Howle John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Co. 1, FP. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,”” Glasgow 





| 
| 
| 
] 





A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Katablished 18656 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuls, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FERDINGSTUFFS, BTO, 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 





ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 











Hatablished 1018 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR ~ SEMOLINA ~- FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address; “Flormel,"" Oslo 


25-26 Billiter ast, LONDON, B, OG, 3 73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C, 2 
Cable Address: “Grainiatic,” London Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 
FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S Cable Address; ‘Doxreacn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


62, Mark Lane, 
LONDON,E.C.3 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address; ““Coventny," London 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Katablished 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finiand, 
Denmark and Sweden 

Reference 
The Chase National bank 
Midland liank, Ltd La 


New York 
mndon 





the foregoing, it should be governed 
by a federal regulatory body. How- 
ever, if such regulation is more ex- 
tensive, it should be governed by 
state regulatory bodies such as the 
respective state insurance commis- 
sions or commissioners 

“The committee sees no need for 
regulation (other than any now ap- 
plicable under state insurance laws) 
of employee benefit programs uni- 
laterally established adminis- 
tered by employers, which have not 
been subject to collective bargain- 
ing.” 

Reporting for the 
ning committee, Mr. Kelley advised 
that additional industry support of 
the program has been recorded in 
the past year, but that continued 
new support was needed to enable 
expansion of the general activities, 
particularly distribution of literature 
in the future. 

The work of the 


and 


program plan- 


field staff in con- 
tinuing to broaden its contact work 
with key nutritional authorities 
throughout the nation was related 
and the governors were told of plans 
for new booklets and educational 
material for distribution to con- 


sumers, students and _ professional 
people 
The widespread use of nutrition 


education material was shown. News- 
paper and magazine clippings and 
cards from radio commentators were 
displayed, indicating a sharp expan- 
sion in use of such material, which 
builds the nutritional properties in 
bakery foods. The report showed 
that the short educational films 
created by the program have had 
1,432 uses on television stations in 
slightly less than two years of dis- 
tribution. 


George Faunce, Jr., Continental 
Baking Co., New York, reported 


that the 
America,” 


two volumes 
prepared by 


“Baking in 
Northwest- 


ern University, will be off the press 
by late summer or early fall. The 
volumes are titled “Economic De- 


velopment” and “Market Organiza- 
tion and Competition.”’ They will be 
offered to the industry this summer 
on an advance-sale plan which will 
enable purchase of the volumes at a 
savings under the expected sale price 
of $15 per set, he said. Details will 
be announced by the _ association 
later. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Milis and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 





-FLOUR— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 0 CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bidg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzicn FLOUR pvomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
88rd and Arch S*reets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 





Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR! 
Boord of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore '-0338 














Cable Address: 
Codes: 


Mankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 

Byerip, 

Hentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 


BINCE 1889 


Amaterdam 
6th Ed., 
Reference 


Private 
New York 


Riverside, 


Guarantee Trust, 





PEEK BROS 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1923 








/ SmmunMieiiess te Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 











Oable Address: '“Gnamns,"’ Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


@a Constitution Street, Leith 
103-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 





— 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 


21 W. 10TH 8ST KANSAS CITY, MO 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller fers advertisers: 





Exclusive Staff Cooperation 


Special Services, in the tradition of The 
Northwestern Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual needs in the 
operation of their businesses. In effect, this 
tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 
its entire staff available to serve an advertiser's 


needs. All relationships are confidential, of 
course. 


The Northwestern Miller is able to offer 
valuable agency and trade contact services 
through its network of offices in five important 
cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Washington and New York. Domestic and 
foreign sales connections have been arranged 
for the mutual benefits of the parties involved. 
Confidential reports on individuals and firms 


have been prepared. 


The wide range of these special services is 
typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers 
that has made The Northwestern Miller 


“Service Headquarters for the Milling and 


Proof of a job well done... 


“I certainly congratulate you on the ef- 
fectiveness of your service program.”—A 
milling company president.* 


“Your publication and its service program 
are of great value to us, as they are to all 
the industry.”"—A Pacific Northwest mill 
executive.* 

“You can be proud of the service you have 
rendered over a period of years.”—A Chi- 
cago grain firm official.* 


*Original letters available on request 


c-------------------- 


Grain Industries.” In addition to these special 
services, The Northwestern Miller Service 


Program also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 


® The Almanack, a statistical annual 
@ The Library, for reference and research 
© Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask ‘or more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 


The-Northwestern- Miller 





Tue NortHwestern Miter + Peevsturrs 
THe American Baker * Mitiuinc Prooucrion 
Crorure 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 














s 





Nashville 


TERMINAL 


Winnipeg, Man, 


ELEVATORS 








Chicago Norfolk 

, St. Louls pews 
K ° 
— Memphis 
Minneapolis 
Buflalo Gelveston 
Toledo fe Wom 
Columbus Portlend 


GRAIN COMPANY 


et 





MILLING WHEAT 


Pa rRO 
i EVERY PROOUC 1NG AREA 














». Means your 


flour is checked before loading, 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list, 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








= 
For Finer Packaging 
Look to First 
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Dependability 


Man's dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 
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General 
Mills 





“The story of the development of flour milling in the 
Southwest has, as its first significant event, the settlement of 
the Mennonites on Kansas land in 1872-73. These far-wan- 
derers in search of freedom of religion and conscience brought 
with them from Russia a rare skillin growing wheat on lands 
of low rainfall. They brought also supplies of Turkey Red seed 
which they had used successfully in the Crimea. By 1880, 
another great permanent wheatfield had come into existence 
and Kansas had many mills to match and to complete the 
effort of the farms. 


**An even more striking event marked the opening up of 
Oklahoma as agricultural country. On April 22, 1889, at the 
border of the state that was to become Oklahoma there 
assembled under the eyes and guns of federal troops some 
50,000 land-hungry homesteaders, ready at a signal to plunge 
over the line and start a free-for-all scramble to establish 
claims. 


“Within eight months of this mingled race, gamble, pag- 
eant, and brawl, towns stood where there had been wilder- 
ness. Oklahoma began presently to produce its millions of 
bushels of fine winter wheat.”’ * 


For more about the birth of milling in the Great South- 
west, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It is 
available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from the 


publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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